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AMERICAN HISTORIANS—HENRY ROWE 
SCHOOLCRAFT. 

The late Mr. Schoolcraft, from his earlier 
writings, and more especially from the posi- 
tion which for some years past he occupied 
under the American government, and the 
series of volumes on the Indians which 
under his supervision were issued in so 
magnificent a form by the national press, 
has long been regarded at home and abroad 
as the highest authority in all relating to 
the aborigines of the country. 

His recent death makes it the more ap- 
posite to give here a sketch of his life and 
a summary of his labors. 

He was born March 28, 1793, at Water- 
vliet, now Guilderland, in Albany county, 
New York, where his family, originally 
called Calcraft, had settled in the reign of 
George II. He entered Union College in 
his 15th year, but apparently did not grad- 
uate, most of his education being, itis stated, 
self acquired. 

His first attempt at authorship was in 
1816, when he began, but never completed, 
a work on “ Vitreology,” or glassmaking, a 
business in which his father was engaged. 
His studies in geology and mineralogy, 


* however, led him to the west, and he there 


made valuable collections, and on his return 
published, in 1819, “ A View of the Lead 
Mines of Missouri,” with a narrative, repub- 
lished in 1853, under the title of “Scenes 
and Adventures in the Semi Alpine Re- 
gion of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
and Arkansas.” In 1821 he published a 
narrative of an exploring expedition to the 
Lake Superior Copper Region, and the 
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Upper Mississippi, which he had accompan- 
ied as geologist. This narrative he repro- 
duced in 1854. 

His first entry into the Indian service 
was as secretary to a commission to treat with 
the Indians at Chicago in 1821, an appoint- 
ment which led to his “ ‘Travels in the Cen- 
tral Portions of the Mississippi Valley,” &c. 
(8° New York, 1825). From this time till 
his death he was in one form or another con- 
nected with Indian affairs, and contributed 
in no inconsiderable degree to the present 
state of knowledge of the manners, cus- 
toms, language and history of the Indian 
tribes belonging to the great Algonquin 
family, and incidentally of all the other 
Indian nations within our limits. 

Having been appointed in 1822 Indian 
Agent on the Northwest frontier, he was, till 
1841, a resident of Michigan and identified 
with many movements in the west. From 
1828 to 1832 he was a member of the leg- 
islature of Michigan, then under a territo- 
rial organization. His taste for historical 
and antiquarian research led him to be 
prominent among the founders of the 
Michigan Historical society and the Algic 
Society, the latter devoted to the study of 
the language and history of the Algonquin 
tribes. He delivered about this time two 
lectures on the grammatical construction 
of the Indian languages, published in his 
nextwork. The New American Cyclopedia 
errs, however, in stating that Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau received a gold medal fora French 
translation of them. 

In 1832, with a second government ex- 
pedition he penetrated to the head waters of 
the Mississippi, ascertaining definitely that 
the great river had its source in a lake, for 
which Mr. Schoolcraft, in his usual fondness 
for coining new terms, formed, rather at va- 
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riance with common rules, the name of 
Itasca. 

He published a narrative of this expedi- 
tion at New York in 1834, and twenty 
years later reissued it in connection with 
his early expedition. 

In 1836 he acted as Commissioner of 
the United States in an important treaty 
with the Northwestern tribes, by which 
sixteen million of acres were ceded to the 
general government. 

Mr. Schoolcraft was then appointed act- 
ing Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
in 1839 chief disbursing agent for the 
Northern department. 

His “ Algic Researches, comprising In- 
quiries respecting the Mental Characteris- 
tics of the North American Indians,” (2vols. 
12mo), subsequently reissued under the 
title of “The Myth of Hiawatha,” appeared 
at this time, and were followed in 1844 by 
Oneota or the Red Race of America, re- 

ublished subsequently as the “Indian in 
his Wigwam, or Characteristics of the Red 
Race.” These works, undoubtedly the most 
important works on the Indians issued for 
a long period, made Mr. Schooleraft widely 
known. Societies at home and abroad con- 
ferred membership on him, and scholars en- 
couraged by their applause his studies in a 
field beset with difficulties, but producing 
results of great scientific value. 

At the time of the taking of the state 
census in New York in 1845, Mr. School- 
craft was appointed to enumerate the In- 
dians in the state, and made a very valu- 
able report, subsequently reprinted as a 
distinct work under the title of “ Notes on 
the Iroquois, or contributions to American 
History, Antiquity and General Ethnology” 
(Albany, 1848). 

A man so widely known as an Indian 
scholar, a member of most of the Historical, 
Antiquarian and Ethnological Societies in 
the country, as well as of the Royal Anti- 
quarian Society of Denmark, could not re- 
main idle, and many papers and addresses 
show his actiyity and research. In 1844 
he made a report to the New York Histori- 
cal Society on the aboriginal names and 
Geographical Terminology of the State of 
New York; and the next year read a paper, 
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before the same society entitled: “ Histori- 
cal Considerations on the Siege and Defence 
of Fort Stanwix in 1777;” and on the 17th 
of November 1846, on the 42nd anniversary 
of the Society delivered an address, taking 
as his subject: “ Incentives to the Study of 
the Ancient Period of American History.” 
He also contributed to the Ethnological 
Society’s publications and submitted to the 
Smithsonian [nstitution a plan for the in- 
vestigation of American Ethnology, and con- 
tributed to the Danish Society of Northern 
Antiquaries archeological investigations on 
Western Virginia, Ohio and Canada. 
Congress having, in March, 1847, passed 
a resolution authorizing it, he was employed 
by direction of the Secretary of War, to 
prepare “ Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion, respecting the History, Condition and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States,” and six volumes quarto appeared 
under Mr. Schoolcraft’s supervision. These 
in a manner resume his other labors and are 
his great historic work. A brief analysis 
of them will, therefore, not be out of place. 


The Historiographical Agent divides his 
Topic thus: Vol. I, 1, General History; 2, 
Mental Type of the Indian Race; 3, Anti- 
quities of the United States; 4, Physical 
Geography of the Indian country; 5, Tribal 
Organization, History and Government; 6, 
Intellectual character and Capacity of the 
Red Man; 7,.Population and Statistics. 

Vol. II. 1, General History; 2, Manners 
and Customs; 3, Antiquities; 4, Physical 
Geography ; 5, Tribal Organization, History 
and Government; 6, Intellectual Capacity 
and Character; 7, Topical History; 8, Physi- 
cal Type of the American Indians; 9, 
Language; 10, State of Indian Art; 11, 
Future prospects; 12, Statistics and Popu- 
lation. 

Vol. III. 1, General History ; 2, Manners 
and Customs; 3, Antiquities; 4, Physical 
Geography; 5, Tribal Organization ; 6, In- 
tellectual Capacity and Character; 7, Topi- 
cal History; 8, Physical Life of the Indian 
race; 9, Language ; 10, State of Indian Art; 
11, Present Condition and Future Pros- 
pects; 12, Demonology, Witchcraft and 
Magic; 18, Medical Knowedge; 14, Litera- 
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ture of the Indian Language; 15, Statistics 
and Population. 

Vol. IV. Title 1, General History; 2, 
Manners and Customs; 3, Antiquities; 4, 
Geography of the Indian Country; 5, Tribal 
Organization; History and Government; 6, 
Intellectual Capacity and Character; 7, 
Topical History; 8, Physical Type of the 
Indian Race; 9, Language; 10, State of In- 
dian Art; 11, Present Condition and Future 
Prospects; 12, Demonology, Witchcraft 
and Magic; 13, Medical Knowledge; 14, 
Literature of the Indian Language; 15, 
Statistics and Population; 16, Biography ; 
17, Religion; 18, Ethnology. 

Vol. V. Title 1, General History; 2, 
Mental Type; 3, Antiquities; 4, Physical 
Geography of the Indian Country; 5, Tribal 
Organization ; History and Government; 6, 
Intellectual Capacity; 7, Population and 
Statistics. 

In the vast array of matter here pre- 
sented, others contributed much, chiefly in 
the departments of physical geography, tribal 
organization, history and government, top- 


ical history, physical type and intellect- 
ual capacity, as well as the numerous vo- 


cabularies embraced in the work. Still an 
immense part is directly the work of Mr. 
Schoolcraft. This embraces almost every 
branch of knowledge concerning the Indian 
tribes, the relics of the past, tribal customs, 
religion, arts, government, trade, dress, lan- 
guage, intercourse with others in peace and 
war. The subjects are treated cursorily: 
few articles are exhaustive treatises on any 
given point, and the author, taking a few 
facts or statements, the result of his own 
observations or that of others, rises to gen- 
eral views and theories preferring philoso- 
phical systems to a marshalling of facts and 
authorities. His style, too, is peculiar; with 
all our tendency to innovation, few Ameri- 
cans have coined so many new words as Mr. 
Schoolcraft, some of which will remain as 
partand parcel of the language, while others, 
lacking analogy or an etymological basis, 
never met with favor. Some words may 
indeed be the coinage of the printer; few 
works having suffered more than these no- 
ble volumes at the hands of the composi- 
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tors, and in the new edition announced 
Messrs. Lippincott owe it to themselves to 
have the plates thoroughly revised.! 

The sixth volume is of a different char- 
acter, and bears as its title ‘“‘ History of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, their 
present condition and prospects, and a 
sketch of their ancient status, by Henry 
Rowe Schooleraft, LL. D., &c. In one vol- 
ume, part vi. of the series.” From what we 
have already said of the author’s natural 
bent of mind and maturer mode of thought 
and views, we are not here to expect a his- 
tory of the various tribes in our territory 
drawn up in a condensed form, by a careful 
collection and judicious comparison of all 
the fragmentary items of information af- 
forded us by the ealiest writers and their 
successors in later times. As the author 
remarks: ‘“ personal inquiries, however effi- 
ciently made, are alone inadequate to the 
compilation of Indian history. Books are 
required; and whoever endeavors to trace 
the subject will find many of these to be 
rare, and only extant in foreign libraries.” 
“A hurried collection of the incidents of 
that history during the long period of three 
centuries and a half has necessarily rendered 
this view brief and summary.” 

The whole velume, with the exception of 
the chapters on the Andastes, is, we believe, 
exclusively the work of Mr. Schoolcraft. 
It is divided into two divisions, the first be- 
ing “a condensec ....« of the Post Culum- 
bian or Modern Indian History,” and em- 
bracing 560 pages; the’second being ‘“ Econ- 
omy and statistics, Capacity of Industrial and 
Social Development, and National Position; 
illustrated by some notices of the mental 
character of the Hunter Race and their an- 
cient status and archeology.” 

The treatment of the subject in the first 
part, after the introductory chapter, gives, 
1, European acquaintance with the In- 
dian Tribes; 2, Contention of France and 


1There is scarcely a French or Latin phrase 
correct in the whole work. We cannot suppose 
Mr. Schoolcraft to have written Venus Merca- 
torius for Mercenaria, Cabaca de Vara for Cabega 
de Vaca; pere grave for pierre gravée; atrient 
and trient for ¢went: mausoleii as a plural for 
mausoleum, censes as plural for census, &c. 
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Spain for the occupation of Florida; 3, The 
English Element of Civilization in America; 
4, The Littoral tribes of the North Atlantic, 
within whose territories the colonies were 
pianted; 5, Synopsis of the History of the 
New England Tribes; 6, Indian Tribes of 
Maryland; 7, Occupancy of New York by 
the English and Sequel to the Indian Wars 
of New England; 8, Lenno Lenapi of Penn- 
sylvania and Chicora Tribes of the Carolinas. 
After these separate views of tribes, the au- 
thor passes to general views, bringing the 
history down to the present time. It is not 
the annals of the tribes showing their wars, 
development, increase or decline, civiliza- 
tion or progress, but rather a history of the 
country, regarded in the light of the inter- 
course of the whites with the aborigines. 
This was, we presume, more especially the 
idea of government in commencing the 
work. 

Mr. Schoolcraft’s last labor aptly closes 
his contributions to American history, topo- 
graphy, archeology and linguistics. It 
is an immense repository to which students 
will long resort for aid in their investiga- 
tions, and the full index promised with 
the new edition will facilitate greatly its 
use and enhance its value. The sixth 
volume appeared in 1857, and though mate- 
rial for two volumes more were prepared 
government suspended the publication. 

During the late years of his life, Mr. 
Schoolcraft was a confirmed invalid. 

“ Not long after his settlement in the quiet 
life of study in Washington as Indian His- 
torian,” says the Rev. Dr. Gurley, “ the reac- 
tion of his former exposures began to show 
itself in his physical frame; he was crippled 
by rheumatic affections; for many years he 
was unable to go much in society; for sev- 
eral years he could move about his house 
only on crutches; during subsequent years 
he could not be moved except ona chair 
fxed upon wheels; while during the last 
hree or four years he has been confined to 
his bed with his limbs bent completely under 
him. Though suffering excruciatingly at 
times, his great spirit rose so completely 
above his physical condition, that no one in 
his company for an hour would hear even 
an allusion to his infirmities and pains, or 
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would even think of them as he sat and 
filled up the moments with vivacious and 
fascinating discourse. He died, at last, 
Dec. 10, 1864, from a dry mortification of 
the portions of his body rendered nerveless 
by rheumatic or paralytic affections. His 
countenance, however, in death, was full of 
the health and sweet radiance of his best 
days, and his high, open brow grew more 
majestic as his noble mind still triumphed 
till the very last moment of his existence.” 
Mr. Schoolcraft was twice married; his 
first wife, a Miss Johnson, was on her 
mother’s side an Ojibwa, and though edu- 
cated in Europe was by her complete ac- 
quaintance with the manners, genius and 
traditions of her people well fitted to give 
Mr. Schoolcraft an opportunity of study by 
which he most fortunately profited as we 
know. She died in 1842, and some years 
after he was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary Howard of South Carolina, a descend- 
ant from an old English family that had 
settled upon a Sea Island plantation, under 
a grant from the King, in early colonial 
times, and which ancestral heritage has, for 
unbroken generations, been a cherished 
home to the family. ‘This lady,” says Dr. 
Gurley, “ preéminently endowed by nature 
and culture, seemed to Mr. Schoolcraft, to 
the day of his death, providentially sent to 
him to be his associate in the higher mis- 
sion of giving a scientific form and a liter- 
ary finish to the results of his former explo- 
rations, especially as his afterwards crippled 
physical condition rendered it necessary 
that much of the labor of the pen should be 
performed through her as his amanuensis.” 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s contributions to American 
literature were not confined to the prose 
writings mentioned in this brief sketch. 
He wrote also, ‘The Rise of the West, or a 
Prospect of the Mississippi Valley,” a Poem ; 
“Gehale, an Indian Lament,” ‘Indian Melo- 
dies,” “‘The Man of Bronze,” ‘‘Tosco or the 
Vale of Norma,” “Talladega, a Tale of the 
Creek War,” “ Helderbergia, an Apotheosis 
of the Anti-rent War’ (anonymous), and 
figures in the Knickerbocker Gullery as one 
of the leading contributors to that rich 
repository of American literature. 
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BULOW’S MILITARY REMARKS ON 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR.* 


“The American War is extraordinarily re- 
markable and important as the beginning of 
a new military period. No great Battles 
only small Affairs or Combats, only (techni- 
cally) a war of light troops, the type of all 
future contests. 

The English army leaders committed in- 
explicable errors. How often had they in 
their power, by an attack upon the hand- 
ful of their opponents, who defended the 
freedom of America, to make an end of the 
war. 

On the other hand, the mancuvres of 
Trenton and Princeton are*master pieces, a 
pattern of execution fora general who car- 
ries on a defensive war with a weak army 
against a much stronger one. General 
Washington threw himself with his scanty 
force upon the flank and rear of the enemy 
and threatened his subsistence. 

These two events are sufficient to elevate 
a commander to the temple of immortality, 
particularly when he is fighting, as in this 
case, for the salvation of his country. 


VON 


*In preparing the Biographical Sketch of Henry Dre- 
tRIcH BuLow, which served as an introduction to his 
“Views of the American Revolution,” it was necessary 
to rely upon the only authorities at hand, which were 
Ser French. Since then a friend brought forward 
EDWARD BuLow, and WILHELM Rustow’s Life and Criti- 
cal Remarks upon that remarkable Military expert, which 
serve as an introduction to his Military and Miscellaneous 
Writings, gathered into a large volume and published at 
oa in 1853. These present him in a far more favora- 
ble light and demonstrate that it was his sole misfortune 
to live, so to speak, before his time, and cry, as the Jewish 
a spake to an obstinate, wilfully blind, deaf, and 
ovlish people. His warnings were disregarded and his 
earls were thrown before swine, as he himself expresses 
it. He lived a beacon to those who would not steer by 
his light, he died a victim to the same court party whose 
want of manliness, patriotism and sense had equally 
sacrificed their nation and the national honor. 

* BuLow, as the founder of the Science of Military 
Operations and as the Prophet of the Future of Europe, 
holds by no means an unimportant position. As a Sys- 
tematizer he discovered and pointed out so many new 
path-ways that he must undoubtedly be styled the first 
Sapper and Miner of Modern Military Literature.” 

* BuLOw was the first who sought to give a scientific 
JSorm to military instruction ; and the, first” in any scien- 
tific discovery, so to speak, ‘‘is ever the greatest, even 
= i which the people wish is only half accom- 

shea, 

Pe So much however was accomplished by Butow that, 
however much it became the fashion at a later date 
for others to elevate themselves over him or to ignore that 
he was distinguished, Iam not shy of maintaining that 
all that which has been better accomplished since. never- 
theless rests upon his shoulders.” 

With these quotations, Von BuLow’s Military Remarks 
upon the American Revolutionary War are laid before the 
readers of the Historical Magazine. They are full of in- 
terest at the present day, and even yet pregnant with in- 
struction to the North. 
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The undertaking of Montgomery, in 
Canada, and the march of General Arnold 
towards the same point (through the wilder- 
ness of Maine, in 1775) are highly praise 
worthy. The project of capturing General 
Cornwallis, in York Town, was such as 
must occur to any commander; nevertheless 
it was well combined. In a tactical point of 
view the whole war is worthy of study, since 
in that the use of Tirailleurs was first de- 
veloped ; theAmerican rifle men, the only 
part of the militia which was really service- 
able in war, fighting according to this 
system. ‘To steal creeping upon the belly, 
upon the enemy, unseen to shoot him down, 
then to take to flight, but even in fleeing to 
do him damage (enacting the part of dis- 
mounted Parthians) that was their business. 
In the strictest sense the European infantry 
could learn much from the Iroquois Indians 
(in like manner as from the American rifle- 
men). The European system of infantry 
tactics operates as if there was no wood nor 
brush in the world. A wood, a bush, a 
thicket and a living hedge are, in the open 
field, a very good bastion which should be 
occupied with foot-troops; in such a case 
the cavalry represent the curtain* 

Such positions are nevertheless, only to 
be oceupied when a retreat is to be made 
in order not, in a system of continually 
changing positions, to bring on a hot en- 
gagement. The intention would be by this 
means never to permit an actual attack. 
No positions in such a case would be main- 
tuined at too dear a rate in order not 
to be forced out of them. With this idea 
they should be fortified upon all sides to 
stand a siege, i. e., provided with ditches, 
glacis, palisades. Thus with safety after 
twelve hours or even earlier a force could 
advance again and assail the enemy and 
calmly fall upon his flanks. There again 
is the very warfare of Sertorius. This 
would not be much of a retreat since it would 
ever be only a preparation for a renewed 

* This was proven at the Battle of Freiberg (in 1762, the 
most ably executed conflict of the Seven Years War) which 
was only a chain of affairs or posts. The most important 
actors upon this theatre were the light calvary, and, so 
styled, light infantry. There the idea was finally devel- 
oped that in field as well as in engineering operations the 
bastion commands the curtain.—Von BuLow’s Critical 


history of Prince HENRY oF Prussia’s Campaign, of 
1762, in Saxony, p. 424, § 1. 
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attack. SERToRIUS was the best general of 
antiquity and he carried on only a little 
(guerrilla) war, i. e., a war of posts and not 
a war of positions. Even among the an- 
cients the light infantry make the best figure 
as the very war of Sertorius proves. 

The plan of operations of the British 
ministry to effect a junction between the 
armies in New York and Canada, and by 
their joint operation divide the colonies 
from each other was good. It was entirely 
the fault of General Howe that the affair 
did not succeed. He defeated the plan by 
moving south to Philadelphia, when he 
should have moved northwards up the Hud- 
son river. General Burgoyne never would 
have been captured had Howe advanced to 
meet him. However, the plan of operations 
would have sueceeded much better, had the 
English simultaneously made themselves 
masters of Boston. 

It would appear in this (the American 
Revolutionary War) that the English should 
have taken possession of all the sea ports, at 
all events of the most important. This 
measure alone would most likely have led 
to the subjection of the Americans entirely 
devoted to mercantile affairs. All connexion 
with Europe would have been cut off, and 
without this the colonists could not have 
maintained themselves. It cannot be said 
that their whole coast was blockaded by the 
English fleet. Such a long coast cannot be 
entirely blockaded. If, however, their har- 
bors had been militarily held, then would 
their commerce have been destroyed in its 
cradle. 

For such an undertaking 20,000 men 
were sufficient, and the English maintained 
at least 30,000 troops in America. 

These sea ports are not to be considered 
as a long basis whence to operate out into 
the country. The occupation of the ports 
needed only to be passive to enable the 
English to maintain themselves in possess- 
ion of them, and thereby obtain means of 
subsistence by incursions into the adjacent 
territory. 

If all the small unimportant sea towns 
could not be garrisoned they should have 
been destroyed. To this end every garri- 
son should have had some vessel of war attach- 
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ed toit. Ait thesame time other naval vessels, 
cruisers, should have run along the coasts to 
make a prize of every American craft which 
might have any where slipped through. 
The connection with France could thereby 
have been destroyed, and this alone in the 
revolutionary war sustained the American 
strength and kept alive their hopes. 

An egotistical mercantile people can be 
brought into subjection by the destruction 
of its foreign trade. Through such meas- 
ures the Americans would have been plunged 
into the utmost misery, and they would have 
likely, themselves, punished the instigators 
of their rebellion and have prayed to the 
English for parden and peace. 

The English should have held Boston, 
Rhode Island, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Norfolk in Virginia. By the occupation of 
Norfolk, all the harbors of the Chesapeake 
Bay would have been simultaneously block- 
aded ; at the South, Charleston and Savan- 
nah should have been garrisoned. It is folly 
to assert that it would be difficult to capture 
all these places since the English and Hes- 
sians always captured whatever they chose. 

The 20,000 should have been distributed 
in the following manner: 4000 in Boston, 
2000 in Rhode Island, 4000 in New York, 
3000 in Philadelphia, 3000 in Norfolk, 3000 
in Charlestown, and 1000 inSavannah. Jf 
reflection is not convinced that it would have 
been sufficient to occupy these seaports to 
cverce the Americans into submission, yet it 
must Le acknowledged that the subjugation 
would have been inevitable if the English had 
made themselves simultaneously masters of the 
mountain chains. Shut up in their long and 
proportionally narrow valleys between the 
Atlantic and the (Appalachian) mountains, 
the Americans would have found it impossi- 
ble to maintain their independence. 

In this operation (of mastering the moun- 
tains,) 10,000 men would have been more 
than sufficient. They should have invaded 
from Canada. It was altogether right that 
the English hunted the Americans again 
out of Canada in 1776. The mountains do 
not stretch upon a meridian from north to 
south, but from the north-east to the south- 
west. Canada, and the row of forts which 
served as a basis (of operations) to the Eng- 
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lish, have also an inclination towards the 
south. Consequently the lines of opera- 
tions against the mountains are not propor- 
tionally longer as they are more westerly. 
This renders the operations easier. 

It is not true that troops cannot march 
through the wilderness. Rivers facilitate 
transport, a leader can always pass through 
the wilderness with 1500 to 1800 men, and 
such numbers are there indeed an army. 
From Canada southwards the strongest 
column should have operated along the Hud- 
son. This should have consisted of 3000 men 
least. If simultaneously 2000 men should 
have been detached, from the 4000 in garri- 
son at New York, to move up the river, if 
2000 were still out, inland, from the garrison 
of 4000 in Boston, and 1000 from the 2000 
in Rhode Island, in such case the New 
England militia would have found them- 
selves attacked on all sides in the rear and 
flanks by four columns. New England fallen, 
in order to bridle it for the future a strong 
fortification should have been constructed at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, meanwhile hold- 
ing, as stated, the seaports garrisoned. 

From the other colonies, New England 
(in this event) could expect no assistance, 
for these would have found themselves sim- 
ultaneously assailed along the rivers Dela- 
ware, Susquehannah and Alleghany, down 
to Pittsburg; strong detachments should 
have operated from Canada, and through 
the forts based on the lakes towards the 
south, and there, where the Delaware and 
Susquehannah flow through the Blue Ridge, 
(Alleghanies), forts should have been erect- 
ed. Another fort should have been built at 
Northumberland (124 miles N. W. by W. 
of Philadelphia (Morse 1797,) where the 
east and west branches of the Susquehannah 
unite, and another at Tioga, on account of 
the connection with Canada. The posts at 
Pittsburg would hold all the districts behind 
(west) of the mountains in respect. It 
would have been scarcely necessary to attack 
Kentucky and Tennessee; they would have 
been conquered by the Indians; at all events 
at that time, there was nothing as yet to be 
feared from them in the country between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. 

Each of the three columns along the Del- 
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aware, along the Susquehannah, and from 
Pittsburg, needed only to have been 2,000 
men strong. Thus 20,000 men are assigned 
for the subjugation of America. In ad- 
dition to these, that is to say besides the 6000 
men, (distributed as above in three flying 
columns,) 20,000 garrison the seaports, and 
3000 operate by the Lake Champlain and 
against New England.* If the Americans 
had been assailed simultaneously at so many 
points, then would they have been assuredly 
lost. They would not have known to what 
quarter to turn their attention. Their militia 
would have quickly scattered. Then cavalry 
detachments, supported by light infantry, 
would have been sent out from the forts 
into the country in order to gather up and 
bring in every weapon ;— especially scouts 
should have been employed in order to learn 
at once where a crowd of people assembled 
in order as promptly to scatter them. 

At present (1797—1800) more troops 
would not be needed to subdue the United 
States ; only now a column would have to 
move forward against Kentucky from the 
forts on the lakes, to Fort Washington 
(about the site of Cincinnati) on the Ohio, 
and another column make itself master of 
the mouth of that river (Cairo). Thereby 
the western states would be prevented from 
falling upon the flank of the detachment at 
Pittsburg, while they themselves would be 
thus menaced. 

These operations would certainly be im- 
possible if they were directed against an 
enemy which could defend itself. Under- 
taken against the really military European 
states, they would deserve to be considered 
asa mad proceeding. In respect to the 
Anglo-Americans, the principles of the 
basis of this plan do not apply, because 
they could not protect themselves (i. e. are 
not a military nation). Perhaps even now 
they could in the commencement, assemble 
20,000 militiamen, not more because sub- 
sistence would be wanting, but in the first 
place, these militia would be put to flight 

* Throughout Von Bulow seems to make the mistake of 
extending New England west beyond the Hudson, where- 
as New York in reality, legally, then extended eastwards 
nearly to the Connecticut. The grasping New England- 


ers claimed the first, but their claims were as in most 
cases unfounded. ; 
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very easily by a fire of artillery; then 
their number would quickly dwindle to 
from 2000 to 3000 from absolute want of 
military spirit and patriotism, magazines, 
pay, ordnance and ordnance stores and disci- 
pline. For the remainder of the campaign, 
the Americans would then have, with at 
the most 3000 (undisciplined) men, to op- 
pose 29,000 (good) European troops. 
American officers themselves pronounce 
the same judgment upon the militia as I 
(Von Butow) do. Even those from Ken- 
tucky are good for nothing. They occa- 
sioned the complete overthrow and defeat 
which Sr. CLarr suffered at the hands of the 
Indians, on which they immediately fled and 
threw themselves against the regular troops. 
The New England militia, (N. Y? and East- 
ern States) are braver, it will be asserted, and 
Bunker's Hili brought forward as a proof. 
What great things did they accomplish at 
Bunker’s Hill? They stood behind a thick 
breastwork, and when the English came to 
the edge of the ditch, discharged their fire- 
locks, which compelled the English to re- 
treat. These recovered themselves imme- 
diately and again returned back to the as- 
sault. Thereupon the Americans ran away. 
The campaign against Burgoyne did them 
honor, nevertheless, not in its commence- 
ment. There was nothing but running 
away. But when they succeeded in crush- 
ing to death some hundred Brunswickers 
and English under a disproportionately 
great number of men, they acquired courage. 
Besides, remember, that I alarm New Eng- 
land, or cause it to be alarmed through 
13,000 Europeans in columns operating con- 
centrically, and that the New Englanders 
in the campaign against Burgoyne, over- 
came only 7000 men in a single column. 
Only to show that this furnishes ex- 


ceptions which, nevertheless, does not nullify | 


the rule, have I spoken of them the most un- 
warlike people. 


NATION WERE THE 
TANTS OF STADACONA AND HOCHE- 


OF WHAT INHABI- 


LAGA, AT THE TIME 
VOYAGE? 


OF CARTIER’S 


-Mr. Dawson having in a tract on the | 


ancient Indian grave, recently found at 
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Montreal, spoken of the people found there 
by Cartier as Algonquins, a writer in the 
Journal de U Instruction Publique says : 
Cartier has left us a vocabulary of the 
languages spoken at Hochelaga and Stada- 
cona. It is now admitted that the Indian 
languages of this part of the continent are 
divided into two branches, of which the two 
principal types are the Iroquois and the 
Algonquin. Now it is sufficient to glance 
at Cartier’s vocabulary to see that the lan- 
guage which he heard did not belong to 
the Algic family, but to the Lroquois type, 
which embraces the Huron also. The ter- 
miinations in on, ayo, ona, &e., strike at 
once ; and the absence of syllables in gik, 
kik, kak, gan, ning, nik, &c., is no less 
evident to any reader, who, without any 
familiarity with Indian languages, has 
simply looked over an Algonquin prayer 
book. But on studying more carefully 
Cartier’s vocabulary and comparing it with 
Sagard’s Huron Vocabulary, and the Onon- 
daga Dictionary recently published at New 
York by Mr. Shea, it is easy to prove that 
the Indians of Stadacona and Hochelaga 
were Hurons or Iroquois. Let us first take 
the numerals.* 
Cartier. Sagard, 
Huron. 
Segada, 4 
Tegneny, 
Asche, 
. Honnacon, 
Ouiscon, 
Indabir, 
Ayaga. 
. Addague, 


Madelon, 
Assen, 


Onondaga, 
Unskat or Skata, 
Tegni, 

Achen, 
oapert 
Ouisq, 
Hayak, 
Tehiatak, 
Tegueron, Sotekon, 
Waderon, Tiohton, 
Wassen, Oieri. 

It will appear evident to my readers, 
first, That all the names in Cartier’s vocabu- 
lary haye a very striking analogy with 
some one of their synonyms in the other 
lists, with the single exception of the word 
for four. 2nd, That the variances are as 
great between the three lists as between 
Cartier’s and any of them. 8rd, That the 
first three are, so to say, identical in the 
four lists. 4th, That allowing for the 
manner in which a French ear would be 
struck for the first time by entirely new 
sounds, the difference between some of the 


names in Cartier and in the other lists is 


Caughnawaga. 


Enskat, 
Tekeni, 
A’ en, 
Kaieri, 
Wisk, 
Jaink, 
‘Tsiatak, 


Ouyche, 
Hondshea, 
Sotaret, 
Atteret, 
Nechon, 
Assan, 


SSerorr err 


~ 


~* Cartier’s is from the recent reprint of the edition of 
1545, edited by M. d'’Avezac. The Caughnawaga from 
the Kaiatonsera Irontwejentakwa, a school book printed 
at Montreal in 1857. 
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only apparent: thus Hondahea may well 
have been understood Indahir. The aspira- 
tions of Indian languages, especially of the 
Iroquois and Huron, would be apt to 
change the sound of vowels to an unex- 
perienced ear: so, too, Madelon may well be 
Waderon. 

Now, as a counter proof, take the names 
of the numerals in four other neighboring 
Indian languages. It will be seen that 
there is not the least resemblance between 
these and Cartier’s vocabulary ; and that 
the Algonquin is, if possible, more unlike 
than the rest :* 

Algonquin or Micmac. 


Chippeway. 
Pejik, 


Malechite. 


Necpt, 
Tarpon, 
Sist 


Penobscot. 


Bisik, 

Nish, 

Naas, 
Nayhon, Ychhou, 
Néan, Pohlenish, 
Ningotowaswi, Ajougom, Karmarchin, Negotance, 
Nigowasswi, Twigneneuk, Elouhékenock,Tambaohous, 
Nicowaeswi, Oumouichim. Hogomulchin, Saan suck, 
9. Cangasswi, lechkounadek, Kokenardeck, Nobili, 

10. Mitasswi, M’teln, . Tillon, Matéle. 


The difference between these four lan- 
guages is very great almost everywhere, 


oS 
Zz 


; Nisswi, 
Niwin, New, 
Nanan, Nann, 


SISO 





still there are some striking resemblances, 
and even in some perfect identity at the | 
side of the strangest difference. To trace 
the etymology of one from another in most 
eases would merit the reproach made 
Ménage : 

Equus vient d’Alfana sans doute, 

Mais il a bien changé sur la route, 


’ Still, there is a sufficient general conson- 
ance in the second table, and especially a 
sufficiently marked opposition between the 
two tables to show that we are, so to say, 
in two different countries. There is an 
analogy between Chippewa and Penobscot 
for the three first numbers, identity for | 
four and five between Chippewa, Micmac 
and Malecite: and throughout a very great 
resemblance between the Micmac and | 
Malecite, which are evident dialects of a | 
same language. 

If it is true that we cannot discover any | 
analogy between several words of Cartier’s 
very short vocabulary, and the correspond- 
ing Huron or Lroquois words, there is a 
sufficient number which do offer either a 
very great resemblance or complete identity 

* Chippeway from Belcourt’s Prayer Book, Quebec, 


1359; Micmac from Maillard’s Grammar, New York, | 
1864, the others from Gordon's Wilderness Journeys, 7 
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to show that the Indians of Hochelaga 
spoke one of these two languages or a kin- 
dred dialect. 

The following are some of these words : 
Mouth, OCurtier. Escaye, Sagard. Ascaharente, 
Plums, Honnesta, Tonnestes, 

Bread, Caraconny, = Caraconna (biscuit), 
Eyes, Hegata, Dict. Onond. Hégahra, 


Kars, Ahontascon, Ohonta, 
Legs, Agouguenehonde, Hononda. 


Many things are also to be taken into 
account: 1. The words heard by Cartier 
are probably represented with changes, con- 
jugations and declensions, which distort 
them to our eyes, or are blended with other 
words. 2. Since that time the Huron and 
Iroquois have undergone considerable modi- 
fication. 38. Cartier may have committed 
grave errors, his ear being by no means 
familiar with the Indian sounds. 

But there is one striking fact, which is, 
that all the words of Cartier’s vocabulary 
range themselves in sound and conforma- 
tion, if not in etymology, with the Huron 
and Iroquois, and not one that I know 
offers any analogy with the Algonquin, 


| Abnaki, Micmac, Montagnais, Xc. 


Hence I conclude that we have every 
ground for asserting that the nation, which 
had its cabins, or if you like, its tents, at 
Hochelaga and Stadacona, was not Algon- 
quin, but Huron or Lroquois, more proba- 
bly the former. The gentle and at the 
same time crafty and suspicious character 
of Cartier’s Indians, leads us to believe that 
they were Huron tribes or a nation re- 


| sembling the Huron in language and man- 


ners, who were destroyed by their fierce 


| neighbors, the Iroquois, or driven west in 


the century between Cartier’s voyage and 
Champlain’s. 


Hotes and Queries. 


Tue NAME oF ILtiIno1s.—The Chicago 
Post says the name of the State of Illinois 
orignated in this manner: 

‘A party of Frenchmen set out upon an 
exploring expedition down the river, which 
they afterward named, providing them- 
selves with bark canoes, and relying chiefly 
for their subsistence upon the game. They 
found at the confluence of this river with 
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the Mississippi an island thickly wooded 
with black walnut. It was at a-season of 
the year when the nuts were ripe, and this 
party of explorers encamping upon the 
island, greatly enjoyed the luxury of this 
fruit. From this circunstance they called 
the island the ‘island of nuts’-—or, in 
French, ‘ Isle aux nois,—which name was 
given to the river which they explored, and 
thence to the territory and state. The ex- 
planation of the word ‘Illinois’ more fully 
accords with the orthography of the word, 
which has certainly a French termination — 
and the rapid pronunciation of the French 
‘Isle aux nois’ would naturally lead to the 


Anglicism of the terms into its present | 


99) 


shape, ‘ Illinois, 

We copy the above, from the stupendous 
ignorance it displays of the history of the 
state of Illinois. 
that they did not give us names and dates. 
Truly there is work for the Chicago His- 
torical Society to do. The name Illinois 
was the term applied by the French to an 
Algonquin tribe whom they met as they 
struck south through Wisconsin. 


“ Illiniwek’’ meaning “we are men.” 
identical with the Lenni given as the name 
of the Delawares. 
distinctive name of the Illinois Indians. 
As the French became better acquainted 


with the country, they found these Illinois | 
chiefly on a river to which they gave the | 


same name, and the territory was long 


known to the French as the “ Pays des Tlli- | 


nois,” and thus became the name of the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL Court Re- | 


corps, Vou. I.—An order was recently 


made in the Massachusetts Legislature in- | 
structing the Committee on the Judiciary 


“to inquire into the expediency of purchas- 


ing the manuscript copy of the first volume | 
of the Massachusetts General Court Re- | 
| in Canada in 1646, 


cords, lately the property of Colonel Thomas 
Aspinwall.” 
was purchased at a book sale in London 
several years ago by Colonel Aspinwall of 


this city, then United States Consul at | 
It was recently | 


London, for £70 sterling. 
sold, with the rest of the rare and valuable 
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It is only to be regretted | 





It was not however the | 





We learn that this volume | 
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library of Colonel Aspinwall, to a gentle- 
man in New York, but it has not yet been 
removed by him. 

The manuscript is a perfect copy of the 
first and second volume of the records, ex- 
tending from 1628 to 1649, the originals 


| of which are exceedingly imperfect. It 


was probably made out in accordance with 
an order adopted by the General Court in 
1653, and the probability is that Governor 
Hutchinson, of tory memory, appropriated 
it to his own use when he took his leave of 
Massachusetts and returned to England. It 
is annotated with marginal notes in Hutch- 
inson’s handwriting, and was in his posses- 
sion, with many papers belonging to the 
files of the General Court, when he wrote 
his “History of Massachusetts.” It is 
hoped that it may be in some way once 
more restored to the Secretary’s office, be- 
fore it is carried out of reach and again 
lost sight of —Bost. Advertiser. 


Tue Capucuins 1n Marne. (H. M. 


| vol. viii, p. 176, 301.—A reprint of the 
To the 

query: who they were? the reply was | 
It is | 


“Voyage dans le Nord du Brésil fait durant 
les années 1613 et 1614, par le Pere Yves 
d’ Evreux,” contains in an introduction and 
the notes of the editor, Mr. Ferdinand 
Denis, some information as to the Capuchins. 

The convent at Paris was in the rue St. 
Honoré and founded by Catherine de Medi- 
cis in 1575. 

Of the Capuchins who attempted to es- 
tablish missions in Brazil, he mentions 
Father Arsenius of Paris, who went to Bra- 
zil in 1611, with Father Yves d’Evreux, 
and after returning from Brazil, it is said 
went to Canada and preached to the Hurons; 
was superior of the Missions in North 
America for five years, and died in the great 
convent at Paris, June 20, 1645, having 
been 45 yearsin the order. Father Angel- 
us de Luynes, Guardian of Noyon, was 
commissary and superior of the missions 


There exists in the Mazarine Library: 
“ Annales des R. P. Capucins de la province 
de Paris,” No. 2878, 4°, and in the 
Imperial Library, “Eloges historiques de 
tous les grands hommes et de tous les illus- 
tres religieux de la province de Paris.” 
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Santa Ytez VocABULARY. —Vocabulary 
of the Indians living near Santa Ynez Mis- 
sion in Santa Barbara County, taken by 
Alex. 8. Taylor, Esq., in April, 1856, from 
an Indian man, thirty-five years old, born 
near the mission. 


5 _ ENGLISH. 
spirits 
man 
woman 
boy 
girl 
infant, child 
father 
mother 
brother 
sister 
head 
hair 
forehead 
ear 
eye 
nose 
mouth 
tongue 
tooth 
neck 
arm 
hand 
sky, heaven 
sun 
moon 
fingers 
body 
leg 
feet 
grasshopper 
vulture 
whale 
heart 
house, hut 
arrow 
bow 
canoe, boat 
star 
clouds 
light 
darkness 
wind 
air 
rain 
fire 


INDIAN, 
shoupa 
auehk 
eneik 
cheche 
chinkeay 
cheche 
kocce 
hawhik 
kami 
kitces 
snochks 
ohkwa 
ehkcey 
stoo 
tuk 
nahih 
uek 
alepui 
tooth 
sshue 
waechae 
poh 
alapa 
alasha 
ah-y-ya 
smemey 
es-amuck 
ele wae 
suoel 
tukha 
slok ka wa 
pah-hat 
lyapis 
aap 
yarrow 
ach 
tomolo 
ahkewous 
toohoey 
shuksti 
surku 
sakhuet 
alapache 
stowoe 
knue 





ENGLISH, 
smoke 
crow 
bear 
water 
earth, land 
sea 
river 
mountain 
stone, rock 
maize 
tree 
tule or bullrush 
grass 
flesh, meat 
wolf 
coyote 
ground-squirrel 
deer 
antelope 
bird 
egg 
goose 
duck 
eagle 
Cal. quail 
hawk 
sea-muscles 
avelones 
fish 
dead, death 
cold 


very 


| one 


two 
three 
four 
five 


| SIX 


seven 
eight 
nine 

ten 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
twenty 
hundred 
eat 
drink 
milk 
walk 


INDIAN, 
tokho 
hach 
huus 
oah 
shoup 
eshamel 
stayheaa 
ooshlolumon 
hauep 
noname 
stayic 
stapan 
sweat 
sawhmut 
muhheyeu 
ashka 
ehmeu 
wuuh 
shewi 
wieetse 
stumuy 
wawa 
olwashkola 
unuk 
iya ma ma 
hellek 
taw 
tahya 
alemu 
shuekshaw 
sutatah 
sheshakwa 
pakas 
eshko 
massec 
scumu 
ehtepagas 
itisheau 
etemassa 
malawa 
spa 
cheahwa 
tayloo 
masaescomu 
masca-el pakas 
saw-yu 
cheahwaschea 
aushun 
ukumel 
siutek 
alpahtar 
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INDIAN, 
conu 
ek palish 
swayl-etd 
shuk-shak-awaya 
eshtaush 
shakwa 
muh-hu* 
soseya 
loocha 
speyhe 
celakhel 
ha shap 
peshosp 
emey-kahaya 
shekash 
estaep 
pooloe 
chanakootskosh 
wits twyk 
kanish 
kamuk 
noomumuk 
sahkanono 
yokpatechis 
sahamun 


ENGLISH. 

salt 
acorns 
earthquake 
eclipse 
fighting 
owl 
hooting-owl or tucolote 
breast 
seat of man 
flowers 
rattlesnake 
poison-snake 
black-snake 
horn-frog 
lice 
flea 
sandhill or crane 
eyebrows 
eyelids 
uncle 
aunt 
cousin 
strong wind 
sickness 
seed 
atole or mush of grass- 

seeds 
high friendship 
anger and hate 
kiss 
love 
where are you going? 
asphaltum 
liquid asphaltum 


shuputish 
stropeitessak tek 
sak a-tuk pe-it 
haloy jou 
chohoe 
nukunla? 

wakau 

malaack 


as Cascen or Cascil. Other rancherias were 
Mekewe, Sapelek, Seyuktoon, Kolok, Sha- 
lawa, Shopeshho, Nipoma and Shukku. A 
rancheria close by the Mission of La Puris- 
ima was called Lipook. Near Santa Bar- 
bara were two rancherias called Ciyuktun 
and Masewuk. 

An Indian about twenty-seven years old 
says, that the San Buenaventura, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Ynez and La Purisima Indians, 
spoke nearly the same language. 


tura were Cayuguis, at La Punta Alamo; 
Mahow at Jose Carrilla’s Rancho; Immahal 


eno’s rancho; Casunalmo, at Rafael Gon- 
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| land 


ve. The ran- | 
cherias near the Mission of San Buenaven- | 
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zalez’ rancho; Cansahacmo, at Santa Clara’s 
rancho; Topotopow on Hernando Tico’s 
rancho; Spookow, north of Mission on 
Beach; Tallapoolina, at the rancho Viejo, up 
the Santa Clara river from the Mission. 
The Indian informant was about twenty- 
seven years old, with a black thick beard, 
iris of the eyes light chocolate-brown, nose 
small and round, lips not thick, face long 
and angular. The rancheria of the Mission 
of San Buenaventura was called Eshhulup. 
These Indians used formerly canoes made 
of wooden planks, and all lived in the vi- 
cinity of the ocean. 

The Indians of Santa Barbara county 
were generally among the best-looking and 
most ingenious of all the missions. It will 
be remembered that in 1542 Cabrillo, the 
discoverer of California, was well received 
by these Indians, and mentions their having 
canoes of wood and trading with his ships 
for fish. About the year 1823 occurred a 
revolt of the Indians of Santa Ynez Mission, 
which occasioned the California government 
some trouble to put down. 


Tore Newport Tower.—It has always 
been a matter of debate for what purpose, 
and by whom, the STONE MILL or TOWER 
at Newport, R. I., was constructed. On 


| looking over the Magasin Pittoresque, for 
| 1841, published at Paris, an illustration and 


article were discovered, at page 173, which 
seems to set the question at rest. This en- 


| graving, after blotting out the sails and 
The rancheria of the Mission was known | 


roof, is a perfect delineation of the tower or 
windmill at Newport, with the exception 
that the subject of debate at Newport 
is ruder in its construction than the build- 
ing at Chesterton, in Warwickshire, de- 
signed by In1co Jones, which is repre- 
sented in the French magazine. The New 


| England mill-tower is built of the roughest 


stone, while the material of the Old Eng- 
mill-tower is, apparently cut-stone. 
Now every one knows that the Puritans set- 
tled New-England, and that their offshoots 
founded Newport. Many of the first sct- 
tlers of New-England came directly or indi- 


| rectly from Lincolnshire and coterminous 
not far from Mahow; Sapaquonil, on Jim- | 


Warwickshire 
with Boston in 


or neighboring counties. 
has some communication 
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England by the Welland river, which rises 
on or near its eastern line, and empties into 
the Wash. Jones was born about 1572, 
and already exercised the profession of an 
architect in 1605. Many of his first at- 
tempts present imitations of the classical 
style, which includes the simple semi-circu- 
lar Roman arch. It is more than likely 
that in the mill of Chesterton he took for 
his model one of the Roman round towers 
that are to be found in different portions of 


England or one of the old watch towers | 


on the coast of Scotland alluded to, in this 
connection, by the author of “ Historical 
Sketches of Newport.’ It is much more 
likely that a New England architect fol- 
lowed the plan of a building he had seen in 
England, applied to the very same purpose 
—a wind mill—than that a very question- 
able and long anterior Scandinavian colony 
built a tower with Roman, not Gothic, 
arches, for purposes of defence, on a plan 
which violates every principle of every mili- 
tary architecture applicable to forts or any 
other defensive works. ANCHOR. 

[The resemblance of the English mill 
has been already noted]. 

Tne Evection or McCLELLAN BY A 
TRANSFER OF VOTES.— The United Stdtes 
Army and Navy Journal, in an article on 
the Presidential election, says : 

“20,000 votes distributed from the suc- 
cessful to the unsuccessful side in the states 
of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
alnd, Missouri and West Virginia, would 
have carried those states, and, with those it 
has gained, would have given it the elec- 
tion.” 

The states mentioned above cast 97 elec- 
toral votes, which, added to the 21 votes 
cast for McClellan by New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Kentucky, would have given him 
118 votes, a majority of the whole number 
of electoral votes, counted by Congress. 
But to carry them for McClellan would re- 
quire the transfer of 49,086 popular votes, 
or more than double the number estimated, 
while the transfer of a trifle more than 
twenty thousand, or, to be precise, 21,398, 
would have given Lincoln all the electoral 
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votes. I have taken the table on p. 67 of 
the Tribune Almanac for this year as the 


| basis of my calculation, and I find that to 


transfer the votes of the states selected to 
McClellan, would require the change of 
1,765 popular votes in New Hampshire, 
2,612 in Rhode Island, 1,204 in Connecticut, 
3,375 in New York, 10,038 in Pennsylva- 
nia, 3,708 in Maryland, 20,026 in Missouri, 
and 6,358 in West Virginia; making a total 
of 49,086. By substituting Indiana and 
Nevada for Missouri and West Virginia, 
the change of a less number of popular 
votes would elect McClellan. To transfer 
to Lincoln the electoral votes of the states 
that went for McClellan would require 3,651 
popular votes in New Jersey, 307 in Dela- 
ware, and 17,444 in Kentucky ; or 21,398 
in all. 

The statement of the Army and Navy 
Journal was made before full returns had 
been received from any of the states; con- 
sequently it was intended only for a rough 
estimate. My impression is that there have 
been presidential elections when the trans- 
fer of twenty thousand popular votes would 
have changed the election; but I have not 
at hand the data necessary to ascertain 
whether this impression is correct or not. 

Tora. 


Tue Historica, MAGAZINE.—The fol- 
lowing extracts from the records of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety will, perhaps, interest the readers of 
the Magazine. The meeting, from which 
the record is made, was held at Boston, 
November 5, 1856. The record itself is in 
the handwriting of Hon. Francis Brinley, 
who was then recording secretary of the 
society. 

Mr. Dean stated that, a few weeks ago, 
he suggested to Messrs. Richardson and 
Whitmore, two members of this society,— 
the former of the publishing firm of Robin- 
son and Richardson of this city, the idea 
of a monthly journal of an historical char- 
acter, with the necessity of which he had 
long been impressed. The proposed journal 
was to be published under the sanction and 
to be the organ of all the Historical Socie- 
ties in the United States, that chose to 
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make use of its columns for the purpose ; 
and also to be a medium of communication 
between historical students in different parts 
of the union. A department was to be | 
devoted to reports of the several historical | 
and antiquarian societies, and another to 
Notes and Queries, while discussions of 

questions of historic interest, and the most 

valuable papers read before our own socie- | 
ty and others of kindred character were to | 
be prominent features of the work. Messrs. 
Richardson and Whitmore approved the 
plan. The former having consulted some 
of his friends and also several gentlemen of 
great historical attainments, seems inclined 
to undertake such a publication, should the 
plan meet with general approval. * * * * 

Mr. Richardson made some remarks in 
reference to the proposed publication; and 
stated that he had consulted Jared Sparks, 
LL. D., the Hon. Edward Everett, and 
other gentlemen, concerning it, all of whom 
highly approved the plan. 

The portions of the record omitted refer 
to the appointment of a committee to take 
the matter of the proposed journal into 
consideration. This committee subsequent- 
ly reported in favor of encouraging the 
publication. S.%. Xx. 


Tae OQLpEsT MAN IN THE WorLD.—We 
challenge any other country to produce a 
man or woman who has attained the age | 
reached by Joseph Crele, now residing in 
the town of Caledonia, Columbia county. | 
Wisconsin. During the French Revolution 
one Jean Claude Jacob, a member of the 
National Assembly, was called the ‘Dean 
of the human species,” “the eldest of men.” 
On his smeared, worn face were ploughed 
the furrowings of one hundred and twenty 
years. But our “Dean of the human spe- 
cies” is nearly twenty years older than 
Claude Jacob, who did not complete his 
one hundred and twenty-first year. 

Joseph Crele was born in Detroit, of | 
French parents. The record of his baptism 
in the Catholic church shows that he is | 
now 139 years of age. He has been a res- | 
ident of Wisconsin for about a century. | 
Whenever mention is made of the oldest | 
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inhabitant there need be no question as to 
the person. Joseph Crele is undoubtedly 
the man. He was first married in New Or- 
leans, 109 years ago. Some years after he 
settled at Prairie du Chien, while Wisconsin 
was yet a province of France. Before the 
Revolutionary war, he was employed to 
carry letters between Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay. It is but a few years ago 
that he was called as a witness in the Cir- 
cuit Court, in a case involving the title to 
certain real estate at Prairie du Chien, to 
give testimony in relation to events that 
transpired eighty years before. He now re- 
sides with a daughter by his third wife, 
who is over seventy years of age. 

The residence of the family is only four 
or five miles out of Portage City. From 
citizens of that place we learn that the old 
man is still active, is able to chop wood, 
and to walk several miles. He speaks En- 
glish quite imperfectly, but converses flu- 
ently in the French language. He stoops 
a little under the burden of years, but not 
more than many men of seventy. In per- 
son, he is rather above the medium height, 
spare in flesh, but showing evidence of hav- 
ing been in his prime a man of sinewy 
strength.—[ Madison Journal. 


A Wirr’s Letrer—Mrs. BLarr To 
Cot. Varick, 1779.— Allow me to sur- 
prize you, my good Col. Varick, by thus 
unexpectedly introducing myself to you, in 
y® epistolary way. I would first thank you, 
for y® particular and pleasing manner, in 
which you have mentioned myself, and ye 
chosen friend of my heart, in your letter to 
Mrs. Elmendorph, and assure you, that our 
best wishes attend you, at all times, and 
wherever you go, and that you have no 
friends more sincerely interested in your 
happiness than y° inhabitants of ye cave. 

But this is only by way of introduction; 
my principal inducements to trouble you 
with this scrawl, is to make a request, in 


| which my whole soul is deeply interested, 


and from my own experience of your wil- 
lingness to oblige—from ye many civilities 
[ received, during our short acquaintance, 
I flatter myself, you will do all in your 
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of to gratify me in this particular. I must 


inform you that my dear Mr. Blair set off 


for camp 2 days ago, and that he has been 
for sometime past exceedingly indisposed, 
and his complaints of a very uncommon and 
alarming nature. I must refer you to him 
for particulars. Tis probable, God grant it 
may, that y° ride and change of air may 
recover his health, but ‘tis also possible, and 
my apprehensive heart fears y* worst — ‘tis 


possible that his complaints may be in- 


creased, and he may find himself worse, 
when he arrived at camp. I am distressed 


at y* thought of his being ill entirely among | 


strangers— which will probably be y’ case 
—therefore my request to you, sir, is that 


you will immediately enquire for, and en- | 


deavor to find him out, and that you will 
make his situation as comfortable as_possi- 


ble and indulge him with your company as 
e ° : | 
frequently as your time, and distance from | 


him will admit of—as his complaints have 


a natural tendency to — depression of 
con- | 


spirits, and a universal languor—y* 


versation of a cheerful friend, will be abso- | 
| Gen. 
| addition to that fortification. 
| cupied as a dwelling house; the walls are 


lutely necessary for him—and he is so 
much averse to giving trouble to any person 
living, that I know he will suffer greatly 
before he will ask any one to serve him. [| 
must impose still further on your good na- 
ture by requesting, and that ¢mportunately, 


that if he should be so ill—which I pray | 


heaven forbid—that my attendance on him 
may be necessary, and if ’tis in your power 
to command y® time, that you will either 
come for me, or contrive some means of my 
being conducted there in y* most speedy way. 
[ will not make ye least apology for ye 
freedom I have taken on this occasion— I 


have so much confidence in y® sincerity of 


your professions—and so high an opinion 
of the benevolence of your heart—that I 
feel satisfied you will be happy in serving 


me on this most interesting occasion, which | 


will forever oblige, 
Your very sincere friend, and 
Affectionate friend, 
Susan Buarr. 
From ye Cave August 26. 
Endorsed Raritan. Aug. 56, 
Mrs. Blair Rec! Sept. 12, 1779. 


1779, from 
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A PoRTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. .—The 
following from Rivington’s Royal Gazette 
May 31, 1780, may interest your readers. 

“His majestys ship Iris, on the passage 
from Charlestown in South Carolina to this 
port [New York] took three prizes, viz: the 
Aurora of 20 guns and 200 hozsheads of 
tobacco, a brigantine loaded with tobacco, 
both belonging to Philadelphia, and a brig- 
antine with West India produce from Port 
au Prince. The Brigantine was commanded 


by Captain Mesnard, formerly of the South 
Carolina, he made regular trips from Phila- 
delphia to the island of St. Kustatius. 

A portrait of Mr. Washington, intended 
to illuminate the parlour of a zealot, one of 
the passengers to the West Indies, was dis- 
covered, and is brought up with the tobacco.” 


Fort Pirr—Gen, BovuquetT—Fort 
Du Qursne.—The brick redoubt erected 
here in the summer of 1764, by Col. Bou- 


quet, little more than one hundred years 


| ago, is still standing, in good preservation, 


the corner of Penn and Stanwix 
Fort Pitt was built in 1759-60 by 
Bouquet’s redoubt was an 
It is still oc- 


near 
streets. 
Stanwix. 


composed of small hand burned brick; a 
stone tablet in the wall bears the inscrip- 
tion A. D. 1764. COLL. BOUQUET. 
Of Fort Du Quesne there are no remains 
whatever, although it has often been asser- 
ted that the building exhumed by the work- 
men in excavating for the Pennsylvania 
Rail Road Depot, in 1854, near the corner 
of Marbury and Liberty streets was a maga- 
zine of Fort Du Quesne. It is so stated in 
Sargent’s History of Braddock’s Expediton, 
published by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society in 1855; some of the timber being 
sound, articles of furniture were made of it, 
and to this day walking canes for presents 
are made and mounted with silver and la- 
belled as part of old Fort Du Quesne; thus 
Fort Du Quesne 
stood close in the ‘ Forks” of the Ohio at 
the junction of the Monongahela and Alle- 
ghany rivers—the redoubt of Bouquet near 
the north west bastion of Fort Pitt and 
eastwardly from Du Quesne; the building 
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discovered in 1854 underground near the 
corver of Marbury and Liberty streets was 
at least eight hundred feet east of Fort Du 
Quesne, and a short distance outside of the 
east bastion of Fort Pitt. It probably was a 
temporary magazine used until the comple- 
tion of the Fort. It was built of hewn 
logs—about ten feet deep, as many wide 
and from twenty to thirty in length; the top 


was of logs covered with tarred cloth or | 
canvass; three or four feet of earth covered | 


the whole structure. 

A fair view of Bouquet’s redoubt can be 
seen in Hazard’s Historical Collections of 
Pennsylvania, page 78, and a reduced copy 
of the plan of Fort Pitt on page 77. 

Pittsburgh, Feb., 1865. WM. M. D. 


A MODERN Rip Van WINKLE. — With- 
in the last four years two judges of the 
United States Supreme Court (Daniels and 
McLean) have died, one (Campbell) has re- 
signed, and four (Davis, Swayne, Miller 
and: Field) have been appointed. During 
all this time, the “old Farmer’s Almanac,” 
which bears the name of the late Robert B. 


Thomas, has kept standing, under the head- 


, 


ing, “ Supreme Court of the United States,’ 
the following statement: 

“Chief Justice and Judges the same as 
in 1858, except Hon. Nathan Clifford of 
Maine, appointed instead of Hon. R. B. 
Curtis, resigned.” IOTA. 


The above was noted for your Magazine 
last fall, but I neglected to send it to you. 
Since then Chief Justice Taney has died, 
and Hon. Salmon P. Chase has been ap- 
pointed in his stead. I hope the editor 
will awake in season to inform his readers 
of the fact in his next year’s issue. I. 


Price oF Fue. 1n 1701.—A contract was 
made in 1701 to furnish fuel for the fort 
at New York ; hickory, fourteen shillings, 
and oak wood twelve shillings a cord. 


DINNERS IN THE OLDEN TrmME.—When 
Lord LovELACcE arrived in New York as 
Governor-in-chief of the Province, a grand 
dinner was given at the Fort to his Excel- 
lency by Lord Cornbury and Her Majesty’s 
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council. As the bill of fare on that occa- 
sion may be interesting to modern connois- 
seurs and instructive to the Delmonicos and 
other caterers of our day, I ask a place for 
it in the Hist. Mag. E. B. 0.’C. 


New York, 18 Dec., 1708. 
A Dinner drest at ye Fort the particulars 
whereof & charges, viz'. 


Four soups 

Two Gammons with Fowls & 
Cabage 

Four Pudings 

A Venison Pasty 

A dish of Muton de Force Popeton 

Two Ps of boil’d beef & Savoys 

A Leg of Pork and turnips 

A Gigiet of Muton & Cabage 

A dish of Rabets forcé a la 
Kanderme 

Two p* of Roast beef 

Two Turkeys & loins of Pork 

Three dishes of Heath-hens & 
Ducks 

A Quarter of Veal 

A hanch of Venison 

A muton Pye 

A Gigiet of Muton Roast 

Two Frigeacies of Rabets & 
Chickens 

Two dozen & half of Mince Pyes 

Salads oyl & Vinegar 

Two doz" & half of Tarts 

Cheese & buter 

Nine doz" of Wine 

Eight botles of Canary 

Strong & smal beer & Cyder 
& bread 

Tobaccd 

For Dressing 

The fouling of Linnen 

A Doz" glasses & Three doz" of 
botles brockt & Lost 

Five knives & three Forks lost 

Five Plates lost 15s. & three 
Napkins lost 12s. is 

For Cariage of y¢ things & the 
hire of sev! People 


.-~2 
1 10 


446 17 6 
Henry Swirt. 


Sum Total 
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New York Army List.—The following 
are the names of the officers of the regiment 
formed out of the four N. Y. Independent 
Cowpanies of Fuzileers, for the invasion of 
Canada in 1711. 0’¢. 


Colonel RicHARD INGOLDSBY. 
Lt. Col. James Weems. 


Major Peter Matthews. 
Captains, John Riggs, 
Lancaster Symes, 
Henry Holland, 
Richard Brewer, 
Philip Schuyler. 
Capt. Lieut. Fletcher Mathews. 
Lieutenants John Collins, 
Alexander Blackhall, 
Arch’d. Kennedy, 
John Tatham, 
Charles Huddy, 
Matthew Low, 
Richard Kitchener, 
John Bernatt, 
Tho. Burnitt, 
Edm. Blood, 
James Dunbar, 
Geo. Ogilvie, 
Wm. Wilkinson, 
Tho. Garland, 
William Moore. 
Adjutant Archibald Kennedy. 


Quarter Master Martin Groundman. 


Wasuinaton’s Exactness.—The fol- 
lowing from “ Maawell’s Run through the 
United States,” an English book published 
about twenty-five years since, I do not re- 
member to have seen elsewhere. 

“ A Mr. Belknap, son of the historian of 


New Hampshire, was showing with exulta- | 


tion a kind note he had received, when a 
boy at school, from the great Washington. 


publication of his history, and his widow 
wrote to Washington, stating that the work 
had been completed before her husband’s 
death, and that she purposed publishing it, 
to the best of her ability, and requesting to 
know if he was still willing to take the 


number of copies for which he had originally | 


subscribed. 
son. 


The reply was sent to her 
It was plain, simple, kind and con- 
HIST. MAG. VOL.1X. 19 


| as occurring in the United States. 
| a notice of one which has just caught my 
| attention in looking over a valuable London 





| and actually killed a deer.” 
Belknap, the father, had died before the | ——— 





doling, and of course expressing his inten- 
tion to abide by his engagement; but al- 
though now a valuable document, it was 
in itself a mere unimportant note. The 
person to whom it was shown, knowing the 
extraordinary habits of this extraordinary 
man, laid a wager that a copy of it would 
be found amongst Washington’s papers. 
Accordingly the party proceeded to Mr. 
Sparks, to whom government had confided 
the arrangement of them. When the story 
was told, Mr. Sparks led them into apart- 
ments filled with papers of all kinds—cards 
of invitation, correspondence with states- 
men and kings, washerwomen’s bills, diplo- 
matic documents, familiar notes, and legis- 
lative treaties. Mr. Sparks looked at the 
note, acknowledged it to be the handwrit- 
ing of Washington, and said, “ Yes, there 
is a copy of it;” and, suiting the action to 
the word, immediately produced it; and, 
what was still more curigus, there happened 
to be an erasure and correction in the ori- 
ginal, and the same was exhibited in the 
copy.” J. W. 
Belfast, Me. 


LoNGEvVITy.—It would be a matter of 


| interest to the readers of the Historical 
| Magazine, to note the more remarkable ca- 


ses of longevity which have been reported 
I send 


Weekly publication, The Champion, of the 
year 1816. “ Died on the 15th November 
in Laurens district, South Carolina, Mr. 
Solomon Niblet, aged one hundred and 
forty-three years. He never lost his teeth 
or his eye-sight. A few days before his 
death, he joined a hunting party, went out 
ILLO. 


How PERSONS COMING THROUGH THE 
LINES IN THE REVOLUTION WERE MAN- 
AGED. 

Boston, September 3, 1776. 
In Committee of Correspondence, Inspec- 
tion and Safety. 

Wuereas the keeping up a Correspond- 
ence with our inveterate enemies, particu- 
larly the fleet and army now employed 
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against. the United States, or those open 
and avowed opposers of our rights, who 
have forfeited all title to our confidence 
and protection, by seeking refuge under 
the power which has been long engaged in 
the destruction of this country, is in direct 
violation of the laws of this State, and may 
be attended with the most fatal consequences 
to the public safety. 

All persons therefore who may arrive in 
this town from Halifax, or any port or place 
in possession of, or infested by our said 
enemies, are hereby directed to leave their 
names with all the letters they bring with 
them, and a memorandum of their places of 
abode, with some member of this committee, 
or at the office of NATHANIEL BARBER, 
Esq; as soon as may be after their arrival 
here. A non-compliance with this requisi- 
tion will be deemed evidence of an un- 
friendly design in such person or persons 
against the interest of the United States, 
and they will be proceeded against accord- 
ingly. By order of the Committee. 

Exuis Gray, Chairman. 


JosEPH BONAPARTE AND THE CROWN 


or Mexico.—It may not be forgotten that 
a member of the Bonaparte family was 
offered, forty years ago, the crown of Mexico. 
The story is told by the Emperor himself 
in his sketch of Joseph, eldest brother of 
the first Napoleon: ‘While Joseph was 
living, as a philosopher, on the banks of 
the Delaware, thinking of nothing but of 
doing good to those around him, he received 
a proposal which surprised and touched 
him. A deputation of Mexicans came to 
him to place at his disposal the crown 
of Mexico. The ex-King of Naples and 
Spain answered the deputation nearly in 
these terms: ‘I have borne two crowns, and 
I would not take a single step for a third. 
Nothing can be more flattering to me than 
to see men who, when I was in Madrid, 
refused to recognize my authority, come 
now in my exile to ask of me to put myself 
at their head. But I do not believe that 
the throne you wish to raise up can make 
you happy; and every day I spend on the 
hospitable soil of the United States proves 
to me more and more the excellence of 





republican institutions for America. Pre- 
serve them, then, as the precious gifts of 
Providence. Put an end to your intestine 
quarrels, imitate the United States, and 
look out among your fellow citizens for 
some one more capable than I am to play 
the great part of Washington.’”— Quvres 


de Napoleon LILI, vol. 2. 


Oxtp Newspapers (H. M., vol. rx, 
p- 91).—At the commencement of the last 
century, in January, 1801, there were only 
five newspapers published within the limits 
of Maine; all of which were published in 
Portland, with the exception of the Aenne- 
bec Intelligencer, at Hallowell, and Castine 
Journal and Universal Advertiser, at Cas- 
tine. Complete files of the latter are pre- 
served, and were recently in my possession. 
In January, 1851, at the expiration of a 
half century from the first named date, the 
number had increased to fifty-three, as ap- 
pears by a volume in the library of the 
Maine Historical Society, containing a copy 
of each paper published during the first 
week of 1851. J. W. 

Belfast, Me. 


JUAN CROMBERGER.—The recent arti- 
cles in the Historical Magazine, “ The First 
Book Printed in Mexico” (vol. 1x, p- 4), 
and “ Columbus’ Letter, 1493” (ib. p. 124), 
give a new importance to this ancient Span- 


ish printer. The first book on America 


| printed in Spanish, and perhaps the first 


printed in any language, seems to have is- 
sued from his press at Seville; and he un- 
doubtedly sent over and controlled the first 
printing establishment in that New World 
which he was the first to communicate to 
the old world by the typographic art. His 
Mexican press seems to have been directed 
by Juan Pablos, or Pavlo, a Lombard of 
Brescia, an Italian aptly beginning the ex- 
ercise of the great art in a continent which 
his countryman had done so much to 
discover and explore. 


Lorp CHATHAM AND JuNtIus.—The 
elder Chatham is now mixed up with the 
famous Junius Letters. The following let- 
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ter has recently been discovered in London, 
and published in the Telegraph: 

“ LonDON, Jan. 3, 1772.— Lord Chatham 
hereby agrees to indemnify Doctor James 
Wilmot for all the risks and dangers that 
the said Doctor J. Wilmot may be subject 
to in the continuation of the Letters of Ju- 
nius.’ Authorizing the payment of £170 
to J. Wilmot, on account of printing and 
publishing the work.” 

(Signed) CHaTHAM. 

WASHINGTON, IN 1814.—During the 
summer and fall of 1814, Washington was 
such a desolate, deserted place, that the 
few foreign ministers to our government 
found it so irksome to reside here, they 
spent much of their time in New York and 
Philadelphia. Mr. Daschkoff, the Russian 


removed his family to Philadelphia. 
published a notice in the newspapers, 
stating that any persons having business 
with the Russian government, would find 
him in the latter city. 


“ Brr.” — This is a term familiarly used, I 
believe, in the Southern states, signifying a 
coin of the value of ten cents. The word was 


common in New York in the beginning of | 


the last century, according to a petition of 
the custom house officers in 1705, who 


state, that on sloops trading to the sound, | 
up Hudson’s river, and to Kast Jersey, the | 
collector had been allowed “ two bitts,” the | 
and the starcher, | 


, 


surveyor “half a bite’ 
“one bitt.’” The word is said to be of 
West Indian origin. § 


“ PuMPKIN Stups.”’—This is the popular 
name for the militia and military reserves 


in Alabama, as appears by the following | 


from the Mobile Advertiser. ‘“Tangipatho, 


the protection of the chivalric pumpkin 
studs encamped at that place.” 


QUERIES. 


Cornet CASTINE.—Where did Cornet | 


Castine live, who is referred to in Sabine’s 


Notes on Duels and Duelling, pp. 86-249, 








as having fought a duel in 1714 with 
Dudley Moore. J. W. 
Belfast, Me. 


Curious Corn or 1652.—Can any of 
the readers of the Historical Magazine 
throw any light upon the origin or history 
of the following curious coin, which was 
dug up ip the town of Norton by Mr. 
Briggs a few years since. It bears upon 
the obverse the impressions of two distinct 
punches—one giving the date 1652; the 
other the figures VIII, surmounted by a 
lion. Below the Roman numerals is the 


| letter S between two dots. 


Upon the Reverse, there is an impress 
of the figures XII, underneath which is a 
shield between two dots. The planchet is 


| of the same size and bears a similar resem- 
minister, took formal leave of the city and | 


He | 


blance to the N. E. shilling, but is of copper. 

This coin has recently come into the 
possession and is now in the cabinet of Mr. 
George T. Paine of this city. The coin 
bears a decidedly New England appearance, 
and may have been struck as a trial or pat- 
tern piece to supply the want that was felt 
at that time for a copper currency. 

Can any one suggest anything further in 
regard to this interesting coin. D. F. 

Providence. 


TREASURER AND CHAMBERLAIN OF NEW 
York.— What was the difference hetween 
the Jreasurer and the Chamberlain of this 
city in olden times? In Dongan’s charter 
they appear to be interchangeable terms; 
but according to Valentine’s Manual for 
1864, the office of chamberlain did not ex- 
ist till 1801. P. W. 8. 


THE MEANING OF MANHATAN.—It is 
a curious fact that, as appears by a little 


| tract, printed from a copy in the State 
Ala., at first felt fierce and defiant under | 


Paper Office, London, entitled: “ Manati 


| or Long Ile, which is in the continent 
| of Virginia” Manati was applied to Long 


Island. Manhattan, the term for New 
York Island, was always given by the 
Northern Algonquins and from them by 
the French as Manate or Menade. Is not 
the explanation of this similarity to be 
found in the fact that in Delaware (see 
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Zeisberger’s Spelling Book) Menate means 
an island? Is there any other definition of 
the word given on authority ? Man. 


Tae Mammors Cave IN KENTUCKY.— 
What is the date of the discovery of this 
cave? A pictorial newspaper, published in 
Boston, lately asserted that it was dis- 
covered in 1820, but this is far from the 
truth, since the (London) Monthly Maga- 
zine for 1816 contained an account of it, 
and the Boston reprint of that Magazine 
for July 1816 gives a map of it, showing 
that prior to that date it had been explored 
to a distance of eleven miles from the 
mouth. W. D. 


PROVIDENCE (1784) EDITION OF THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE.—A very fine copy of 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, bearing the 
imprint of Bennett H. Wheeler, Provi- 
dence, 1784, occupies a place in a private 
library in this city, and is valued very 
highly by the owner. Is there any earlier 
American reprint of this poem? If so, by 
whom printed, and bearing what date? 

Providence, R. I. M. 


REPLIES. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS (vols. 
vil, pp. 148, 178, 347, 399. vol. 1x, p. 
32).—There are but five surviving revolu- 
tionary pensioners on the rolls of the pen- 
sion office, viz : 

Lemuel Cook, aged 98; resides at Clar- 
endon, Orleans county, N. Y. 

Samuel Downey, aged 98; Edinburgh, 
Saratoga county, N. Y. 

Wm. Hutchins, aged 100—Penobscot, 
Hancock county, Maine. 

Alex. Maroney, aged 94—Yates, Orleans 
county, New York. 

James Barbour, substitute for a drafted 
man in Virginia, now living in Missouri— 
in his 101st year. 

Kighteen were living in July, 1863, 
twelve in January, 1864, and seven have 
since died. 

A bill was now before the last congress, 
giving them a gratuity of three hundred 
dollars each, during their lives. 
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[The James Barbour is evidently the 
James Barham who died near Nashville, 
last year, as noted in the Magazine. There 
are, therefore, at most, but four surviv- 


ing. ] 


MASSACHUSETTENSIS (vol. 1, p. 249),— 
A correspondent of the Historical Maga- 
zine for August, 1859, who signs himself, 
“‘ Nabbers,” states that he has a copy of 
the Letters of Massachusettensis, the fourth 
edition, Dublin, 1776, “with a long pre- 
face, quite as well written as the body of 
the work.” “It is filled,’ he adds, “with 
marginal notes, written in the year 1778, 
which, from their curiosity and historical 
value, in connection with the work, war- 
rant a republication at some future day.” 

In these days, when there is a rage for 
everything connected with American his- 
tory, I think a small edition of this work, 
if elegantly printed, could easily be dispos- 
ed of. Will “ Nabbers” get out an edi- 
tion, or place it in the hands of some one 
who will do it? I would suggest, if an 
edition is printed, that the able articles of 
Lucius Manlius Sargent, Esq., on the au- 
thorship of these letters, be added to it. 
They will be found in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for 
July and October, 1864. DELTA. 


PorTicaL EpistLE To Gen. WASHING- 
TON, (vol. 1, pp. 145, 185, 221, and 344; 
(vol. 1x, p. 104). This poem was written 
by Rev. Charles Henry Wharton, a Catho- 
lic, and afterwards an Episcopal clergyman. 
Mr. Pulsifer, of Boston, editor of the Ply- 
mouth Colony Record, has a contemporary 
MS. copy, which it is quite likely may be 
in the author’s own autograph. Cannot 
some one who is familiar with Rev. Mr. 
Wharton’s handwriting, open a correspond- 
ence with Mr. Pulsifer and settle this point. 
The MS. copy has some variations from the 
printed. Boston. 


THE AMERICAN Fac (H. M. vol. vit, 
p- 395; vol. 1x, pp. 35 and 113).—“S. 
A.” has mistaken my meaning. In the 
article in your January number, I intended 
to say that the New England Ensign 
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in my book agreed with that in Anchor’s ; 
und that the East India Company’s Flag 
in my book agreed with that in his, except 
in these two particulars,—the order of the 
colors are reversed in the two books; and 
there are thirteen stripes in his book while 
there are only ten in mine. 

The word, ‘ whole,” in the second para- 


graph of my article is a typographical error ; | 


it should be white. DELTA. 


Speech INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN 
SPOKEN ON THE BILL FoR ALTERING 
THE CHARTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Bay. (H. M., vol. rx., p. 94).—This re- 
markable production was written by Jona- 
than Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph. The 
fact that it passed through six large edi- 


tions in a single year (1774) and was | 


thought of sufficient importance to demand 

an elaborate answer— Speech never intend- 

ed to be spoken, in answer to a speech in- 

tended to have been spoken,” ete., London, 

1774, is proof enough of its singular merit. 
8. 


CoNTRABAND (vol. v, p. 369).—The 
Albany Evening Journal says, “ Butler did | 


not originate the term ‘contraband,’ as 


applied to negroes. On the contrary, the 
phrase was in use long before he employed 
it, in Cuba and at Madrid, to express the 
manner in which negroes were brought 
from Africa and landed on the Cuban 
coast, with the connivance of the Captain- 
General. It may be found in a book—the 
memoir of a slave captain—published by 
Messrs. Appleton, of New York, eleven 
years ago.” 


Mrs. Hannan Marner CROCKER, 
(vol. 1x, p. 93).—This female author, the 
wife of Joseph Crucker, of Boston, was a 
a daughter of Rev. Samuel Mather and a 
grand daughter of Rev. Cotton Mather, 
D. D., author of the Magnalia Christi 
Americana. The only living descendants of 
Cotton Mather are descended from him 
thtough her. He has no living descend- 
ants bearing the name of Mather, nor has 
his father, Rev. Increase Mather, D. D., 





celebrated as an author, divine, and presi- 
dent of Harvard College. DELTA. 


MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL OF THE VIRGI- 
NIA CoMPANY (vol. 11, p. 33; vol. 111, p. 
302, and p. 363; vol. Iv, p. 11; vol. 1x, 
p- 95).—The “ Records of the Virginia 
Company, from April 28, 1619, to June 
19th, 1624,” 2 vols. folio in MS. is still in 
the Library of Congress, at Washington. 
A petition was sent to Congress some years 
since, by one or two of our Historical So- 
cieties, to make provision for its publication, 
but no action was ever taken on the sub- 
ject. 8. 


Fisst STraGe in AMERICA—A para- 
graph is going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, that the first stage which was ever run 
in America for conveying passengers was 


| on the route from Portsmouth, N. H., to 


Boston, in 1661. The year is evidently a 
misprint. According to Felt’s History of 
Ipswich (p. 31), in 1762, John Stavers, of 
Portsmouth, commenced the running of a 
curricle, drawn by two horses, once a week, 
from that town to Boston. Is there any 
record of an earlier conveyance of the 
kind ? J. W. 
Belfast, Me. 


KNoxonrIaAns.—“Mr. Commissary (Blair) 
how will he gett a dispensation for his 
having told so many untruths, and having 
swore so largely contrary to Records and 
Living Testimony, except he has it of 
ye Jesuits or Knoxonians.” 
The above is an extract from a letter of 
Gov. Nicholson, of Virginia, in 1694. Who 
were the Knoxonians ? 





Societies and their Proceedings. 


NEW YORK, 


THe AMERICAN ErHNoLoaican Socrery, 
New York, March 22nd, held their meeting at 
the house of the lst Vice President, Thomas 
Ewbank, Esq.; the President, George Folsom, 
LL. D. in the chair, 

Correspondence read.—A letter from Bishop 
Bernardo, of Nicaragua, accepting his election 
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asamember. Also from Dr. Navarro, Consul- 
general of the Mexican Republic. From Dr. 
J. P. Kluge, of Panama, announcing the dona- 
tion of a plaster cast (given by Wm. Nelson, 
Esq.), of a skull, found in the huacas, or graves, 
of Chiriqui, from which the beautiful gold 
images and earthen jars were taken a few years 
ago. The skull is in the collection of the 
French Consul at Panama, M. A. de Zeltner. 
A circular published by Mr. Z. says the skull is 
the only bone found in those graves, and be- 
longed to an adult. A letter from Dr. Mac- 
gowan, with Congressional documents contain- 
ing the report of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, recommending his proposed expedition 
to Cochin China, Cambodia, Madagascar, &c., 
and quoting the recommendations of it by 
several scientific societies, including the Ameri- 
can Ethnological. 

A Chinook Dictionary was presented by Mr. 
Drowne. It is a vocabulary of about 650 words 
in the jargon used by whites, and such Indians 
as have intercourse with them, in Oregon and 
Washington Territories; printed in Portland, 
Washington Territory, in 1856. There are 
more than forty languages and dialects spoken 
by those tribes. Forty-seven of the words are 
of French and thirty-seven of English origin. 
The first ten numerals are Ict, moxt, clone, 
lacket, quin-um, tah-hum, sia-mox, staat-kin, 
quaitz, tol-le-lum. Twenty is moxt-tol-le-lum. 

Mr, Buckingham Smith exhibited a new 


work on Mexico, treating of the distribution of 


the native tribes and languages and the migra- 
tions, showing that the progress of the Aztecs 

vas from south to north. A beautiful colored 
map illustrates it, 

Arab Genealogies.—A very original and in- 
structive paper on this curious subject was read 
at the March meeting of the American Ethnolo- 
gical Society, by Dr. William A. Thomson. 

The contrast presented between the compara- 
tive antiquity of English aristocratic families 
and Arabian, casts the former far in the shade. 
The causes and effects of old families among the 
Arabs were clearly exhibited, and illustrated in 
a very lively manner ; a justice was done to the 
early and enlightened civilization and science 
of the Arab branch of the Abrahamic stock. 
When the princes of England could not read, 
Arabian schools were established in every 
village. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Frederick 
Hicks, of Panama, for his paper on the Choco 
Indians of Colombia; and to Dr. J. P. Kluge 
and William Nelson, Esq., of the same place, for 
the last above-mentioned. 

A collection of specimens from the caves inthe 
south-west of France, province of Perigord, de- 
partment of Dordogne, in the valley of the river 
Vezere, has been deposited in the Royal 
Museum of Salford, England, The Manchester 
Guardian says, the articles are flint knives, bone 
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needles, broken teeth, with the bones of animals 
chiefly of the reindeer. They were imbedded 
in calcareous matter, formed by water dropping 
from the roof, a mass of which was brought to 
Salford, and a piece of it carefully examined. 
It is deduced from these remains that an un- 
known and very rude race of men inhabited the 
country when the climate was boreal. 

Mr. Laing read a paper before the Anthopolo- 
gical and Ethnological Societies of London, on 
the prehistoric remains at Caithness. The chief 
discovery was that of six or seven human skele- 
tons, found ina partial excavation of a sand 
barrow 300 yards in length. Mr. Laing thinks 
the ancient people were cannibals, and that the 
barrow is a work of extreme antiquity. 

Mr. John Miller, of London, in a long letter 
in the Weekly Review, opposes these conclus'ons 
with various grounds. ‘The charge cannibalism, 
he says, Mr. Laing rests entirely on the fact 
that the jaw of a child, found in a midden in 
that vicinity, has ‘‘one of the lower angles 
broken or cut off, exactly as cannibals do when 
they wish to extract or suck the dental pulp of 
their victims.” 

April.—The April meeting was held at the 
house of the Hon. Charles P, Daly. The Presi- 
dent, George Folsom, LL. D., in the chair. 

Several interesting objects were displayed on 
the table, which were successively brought 
under examination and discussion. 

1. A plaster cast of the only human skull 
ever found in the //uacas, or ancient graves, of 
Chiriqui, which were taken, four or five years 
ago, many beautiful earthen vases, numbers of 
earthen whistles on a peculiar principle, and 
about seventy thousand dollars worth of small 
golden figures of animals, human beings, &c. 
The cast was presented by Dr. J. P. Kluge, of 
Panama, who, with the aid of William Nelson, 
Esq., procured it from the French consul of that 
place, Mr. Zeltner, from the skull in his posses- 
sion. The cranium is entire, except the upper 
jaw, small for an adult, and rather broad in the 
middle and flat behind. It is peculiarly inter- 
esting on account of the absence of all bones in 
the Chiriqui graves. Dr. Merritt’s and Mr. 
Jno. Bateman’s reports on those sepulchres, 
published by the society, are the only scientific 
accounts of them ever given; and they had 
seen no osseous remains except one tooth. 

2. A shell of the unio from China was exhibited 
by the Rev. Dr. Syle, of Westchester County, 
wich three small embossed figures of Boodha 
attached to the inner surface, and covered with 
the same pearly coating. Dr, Syle informed 
the society that it was from the interior of 
China, and prepared by the priests, by laying 
a leaden figure of that form in the shell, and 
there left until the living animal deposits ‘its 
pearly matter over it. The wily priests keep 
the process a secret; and the deluded vulgar 
prize the objects as supernatural. Among other 
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impostures of the Boodhist priests, mentioned 
by Dr. Syle, were those of the Divining Rod. 
This led to some remarks on the use of such 
instruments in different countries. 
mesmerism is practised in China. 
ingham Smith mentioned that the practice 
of Mesmeric manipulations had prevailed 
among the various Ludian tribes in America as 
far as he knew. ‘The first traveller in America 
mentioned the practice about 1520. 

8. A manuscript Dictionary of the Cackchiquel 
language of Guatemala, presented by the 
Bishop of Guatemala, was exibited and de- 
scribed by Mr. Cotheal. It was composed by 
Father Benito Canas, in 1692, after forty years’ 
residence among the Indians and covers 192 
leaves. It is mentioned in Ludwig's American 
Bibliography. Efforts will be made to have it 
printed. 

4. A small Chinese steelyard, for weighing 
Spanish dollars, was exhibited by Dr. Syle. It 
sis very small, neatly made, with a case, and 
cost only eight cents, Dr. 8S. mentioned that 
the Chinese system of weights and measures is 
very complex and inconvenient. 
of ounces ina pound varies for different articles. 
The cubit for measuring timber is fifteen or six- 
teen inches, the imperial cubit thirteen, the 
tailor’s one twentieth less than that. Their 
system is universally decimal, except.the car- 
penter’s measure, which is octaval, and believed 
to have been introduced by Confucius. 


Mr. Buck- 


one-eighth less than ours. Some articles 
sold at the same nominal price by the first pro- 


ducer and to the last consumer, because the | 


pounds used by different hands through which 
they pass consist of fewer and fewer ounces. 
The Chinese follow customs, but do not trace 
them. Gold is at twenty per cent. discount, 
silver being the standard and less abundant in 
proportion than in other countries. 


The Cherokee Alphabet and the Vey alphabet | 


of Western Africa, were mentioned, as remarka- 
ble inventions of two untaught individuals of 
two distinct and different races of savages. 
Both these alphabets are syllabic and in 
practical use: though many learned men have 
formerly thought written language beyona the 
inventive power of the human mind, and there- 
fore derived from divine inspiration. 


After several other subjects had been brought 


before the society, an election of new members 
was held, which resulted in the appointment 
of Dr. Carl Hermann Berendt, of Providence, 
R. I., and A. de Zeltner, Esq., French consul 
at Panama, as corresponding members, and 


John G. Shea, Esq., of New York, as a resident | 


member. 


Lona Isuanp Historicat Socrety.—Brooklyn, 
March 2.—Judge Greenwood presiding. By the 
report of the Librarian it appears that the addi- 
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tions to the library during the month of Febru- 
ary have been 252 bound volumes and sixty-eight 
unbound volumes and pamphlets, about one-third 
of which have becu obtained by purchase. Also 
forty-three manuscripts, twenty-nine relics and 
curiosities, nineteen maps and charts; besides 
prints, coins, medals, &c. Especial mention is 
made of an original MS. map of Fort Ticonde- 
roga, drawn by a British engineer in 1759—a 
most valuable and curious document, which was 
presented to the Society by ex-Governor Horatio 
Seymour. 

The Librarian then, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Natural History, reported that the collec- 
tion now on exhibition comprised the following 
specimens: Minerals, 124; fossils, 7; quadru- 
peds, 4; birds, 25; reptiles, 8; fishes, or por- 
tions thereof, 11; crustacea, 5; molluses, 38; 
radiates, 1; land plants, 500; marine plants, 50. 
Many more specimens are in preparation, and 
will soon be ready for exhibition. 

A number of new members were then elected, 
after which the President introduced to the au- 


| dience Judge C. P. Daly, of New York, who pro- 


ceeded to read an interesting essay on the Early 
Life of Chancellor Kent. 

A special meeting was held on Thursday even- 
ing, March 16th, at which an interesting paper 
was read by Prof. E. Everett, on ‘‘Names Con- 
sidered as Aids to Historical Research.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Evnatanp Historic-GeENEALOGICAL So- 
ciety.— Boston, April 5.—Regular Monthly 
Meeting; President Winslow Lewis, M. D., in 
the Chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the 
names of eleven persons who had accepted resi- 
dent membership during the past month. 

Wm. B. Trask, the Historiographer, read the 
memoirs of three deceased members, viz: Prof. 
Carl Christian Rafn of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
corresponding member, who died Oct. 20, 1864, 
aged 69; Dr. John Lawrence Fox, a resident 
member, who died in Roxbury, Dee. 17, 1864, 
aged 53, a surgeon in the U. S. Navy; and Dr. 
Luther Harris, a resident member, who died at 
Jamaica Plain, Dec. 17, 1864, aged 53. 

John H. Sheppard, the librarian, reported 
that donations had been received as follows, 
since the last monthly meeting: Bound volumes, 
20; pamphlets, 89. Col. Samuel Swett read a 


| short but very interesting paper on the origin 


of the surname of Swett. 

Mr. Samuel Burnham of Boston read a paper 
on American Antiquities, more especially those 
in the Valley of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The portions read placed the whole 
subject of antiquities before the Society in a 
concise and intelligible manner, showing much 
careful study and sharp discrimination. Refer- 
ence was first made to ruins found in different 
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parts of the world, and many features in them 
pointing to a common origin; then the ruins in 
America were properly grouped and classified, 
and the difference shown between what are 
evidently the works of Indians or their immedi- 
ate ancestry, and those of anterior races. Giv- 
ing but acasual glance to the Indian antiquities, 
the wonderful structures of the West and South 
were carefully considered, and reduced to two 
apparent classes, Military and Religious, with 
various subdivisions naturally suggesting them- 
selves. Each classification had its illustrations 
that it might be more clearly fixed upon the 
mind. It is understood that Mr. Burnham has 
made these antiquities a special study, and 
purposes publishing his researches, which prom- 
ise a valuable volume upon a most interesting 
topic, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Burnham 
will prosecute the work to an early completion. 

It was aunounced that Dr. Winslow Lewis, 
the President of the society, is to leave in next 
week’s steamer for England and the continent, 
on a tour of health and pleasure. John H. 
Sheppard, the Librarian, offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the heartfelt thanks of the So- 
ciety are due toits President, Dr. Lewis, for the 
lively interest and cordial fellowship he has ever 
felt and exercised towards all with whom he 
has here been associated; that our hearty good 
wishes go with him for a pleasant and prosper- 
ous voyage and a safe return to the scene of his 
usefulness. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HistoricaL Society OF PENNSYLVANIA. — 
Philadelphia, March 13.— Hon. Joseph R Inger- 
soll, President, in the chair. . An unusually large 
number of members in attendance. J. Ross 


Snowden, Esq., in compliance with a previous | 


vote of the Executive Committee, transmitted a 
paper with refergnce to the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for Promoting Internal Improvements, es- 
tablished in 1824, The communication is based 
on and explanatory of a report made to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on the occasion 
of the final settlement of the affairs and distri- 
bution of the funds of the society. ‘The report 
presents two or three interesting points. 1. The 
formation of such a society in 1824 is an inter- 
esting memorial of the liberality and public 
spirit of the eminent citizens named therein. 
2. The influence they exerted, through the op- 
erations of the society, contributed in the most 
efficient manner to induce the legislature of 


Pennsylvania to commence and carry forward a | 


general system of internal improvements. 3. 
It is also an interesting fact that, after the lapse 


of forty years, there remained in the hands of 


the faithful men who had charge of the funds a 
considerable sum of money ($1504.10) for distri- 
bution among the survivors, or the legal repre- 


states. 





| Daniel Webster. 
| in the office of vice president, resulted in the 


sentatives of those who are no longer among the 
living. 

«<The geographical situation of Philadelphia in 
reference to the interior of Pennsylvania, ren- 
dered internal improvements of peculiar and 
vital importance to her commercial and indus- 
trial interests. The course of her large rivers, 
except the Delaware, took the trade of the com- 
monwealth to other cities. The Susquehanna 
and its branches, after traversing and watering 
the greater part of the commonwealth, flows into 
the tidewater and the ocean in another state, 
and contributed to the prosperity of the city of 
Baltimore. Her great western rivers flow 
towards the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The extensive lake on her Northwestern bound- 
ary, which forms a part of the chain of navaga- 
tion of fresh water unsurpassed in any country 
on the globe, was of no practical value to the 
trade of Philadelphia, but on the contrary, the 
trade of that region contributed exclusively to 
the wealth and prosperity of distant cities. To 
overcome what nature had denied to Philadel- 
phia, the system of internal improvements were 
commenced. The main line of canal and rail- 
road constructed by Pennsylvania, connected 
the Ohio with the Delaware; and the Erie exten- 
sion of the Pennsylvania canal united the Lakes 
in the same system of Improvement. These 
improvements were of great value. They ful- 
filled for some time, at least, the objects in view. 
But siuce the construction of that great wirk, 
the Pennsylvania railroad, and the Philadelphia 
and Erie—the Reading—the North Pennsylva- 
nia railroad, and many others, Philadelphia 
reaches forth her hands to every part of the 


| commonwealth; and is brought into near con- 


nection with the great lakes and the western 
Their future is thus, humanly speaking, 
secure.” 

The secretary announced intelligence since 
the last meeting, of the death of John Notman, 
John Thompson, and Wm. W. Bishop, members 


| of the society. The librarian reported that the 


donations during the month, numbered 754 


| titles; of which 130 were bound books, 497 un- 
| bound books and pamphlets, 57 magazines, 


newspapers, circulars, etc., 52 maps and charts, 
11 manuscripts, 5 photographs and engravings, 
and autograph letters of James Madison and 
An election to fill a vacancy 


election of Hon. John M. Read. Rev. Mr. 
Washburn announced an arrangement with Prof. 
C W. Fitzgibbon to lecture, under the auspi- 
ces of the society, on the Lost Races, Antiquities, 
etc., of Central America, on the 24th inst. Mr. 


| Wallace laid before the society a copy of Mr. 


Edward Clark’s recently printed collection of 
the epitaphs of Christ church, Philadelphia; 
and after some remarks illustrative of the extent, 
importance and accuracy of Mr. Clark’s labor, 
and of the skiljful manner in which he had 
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prosecuted them, offered a resolution of thanks | 


to Mr. Clark, which was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Jordan for the Trustees of the Publication 
Fund, reported the total amount of certificates 
of Loans $16,535.00. The interest on which, 
added to the balance on hand belonging to pre- 
vious year, was $2070.58; of which $2,048.44 
had been expended during the current year. 
The binding fund has a principal of $1060, in- 
vested in state railroad stocks, by direction 
of Dr. Thomas B. Wilson, the donor; and a tem- 
porary investment of $155 of interest. 


Mr. Jones, from the Committee appointed to | 
prepare resolutions on the death of Hon. Edward | 


¢ Everett, reported a series of Resolutions which 
were adopted. 

8. Austin Allibone, LL. D., after stating that 
the last time Mr. Everett’s name was brought 
prominently before the Society was on the oc- 
casion of their assembling to do honor to the 
memory of the late Henry D. Gilpin; and that 
of the many distinguished men who by letter 
or otherwise mingled their sympathies with 
ours on that mournful occasion, by far the 
larger part had fallen asleep in death, proceeded 
to read an eloquent address on the life, labors, 

sand ‘characteristics of Mr. Everett. The ad- 
dress was largely made up of extracts from 
letters of Mr. Everett to Dr. Allibone, embrac- 
ing literary criticisms, personal temper and 
bearing under political insult and reproach, and 
matters of moment in relation to our present 
contest for National Union. 

After the election of a large number of new 
members, the Society adjourned. 

Philadelphia, April 10. — Regular Meeting, Dr. 
B. H. Coates presided. John Jordan, Jr., an- 
nounced the death of Dr. Thomas B. Wilson, a 
member and liberal donor of the Society. A few 
years ago Dr. Wilson presented the Society with 
avery valuable French Library, forming, it is 
believed, one of the most complete records ex- 
tant of official documents, ephemeral pamphlets, 
etc., connected with the old French Revolution. 
At about the same time he donated $1,050, as 
a binding fund. At various times he pur- 
chased, often at great expense, valuable philo- 
logical works, which he also gave us. On mo- 


tion of Mr. Jordan, Dr. B. H. Coates was ap- | 


pointed to prepare a memoir of Dr. Wilson, to be 
printed in the next volume of memoirs. 

A communication from Johanne Rafn, of 
Copenhagen, announcing the death of C. C. 


Rafn, for many years permanent secretary of | 


the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, was 
read and referred to the Coresponding Secretary. 

On recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that the Society appoint an assistant 
to the Recording Secretary, it was voted that 
Richard Eddy be appointed to that position. 
The Executive Committee also reported that 
they had determined on the following as the 
hours for opening the Hall: From 9 a. m. to 
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2p.™M., from April Ist to July Ist; and from 
| 3p. M. to 10 p.m. from Sept. lst to April 1st. 
The Librarian reported a list of books, pamph- 
lets, engravings, curiosities, etc., presented 


| since the last meeting, amounting in all to 383 
| titles. 
| 


‘ RHODE ISLAND. 

RuopeE Istanp Numismatic AssoctaTIon.— 
Providence, Jan. 10, 1865.—The first annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Numismatic Asso- 
ciation was held on the evening of the ninth of 
January, at which time the reports of the Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Cabinet Keeper were read. 
Thege reports showed the Society to be in a very 
| encouraging condition. 

The cause of Numismatics has undoubtedly 
been much increased and strengthened among 
us since the organization of this Association. 

During the past year we have held our regular 
monthly meetings, each of them surpassing the 
| previous in the interest which has characterized 
it. 

The Society has issued within a few weeks 
four medals, struck from dies purchased of a 
member of the Association. These have for an 
obverse, the design of the Washington before 
Trenton Calendar, and for reverses respectively 
the arms of the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
| vania, Illinois, and Ohio. Twenty-five sets only 
were struck and the dies destroyed. The con- 
tributions to our Cabinet from the members and 
other sources have been such as to render it al- 
ready valuable and to give promise of its future 
interest and importance. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. 

President, Robert B. Chambers. 

Vice President, George T. Paine. 

Secretary, Desmond Fitz Gerald. 

Treasurer, Edward H. Robinson. 

Cabinet Keeper, Asa Lyman. 

Executive Committee, Robert B. Chambers, John 
J. Meader, Albert V. Jencks. 


DELAWARE. 

Historican Sooty or DeLraware.— Wil- 
mington, Feb, 9.—At a meeting held in the old 
| Presbyterian Church, corner of Tenth and Market 
streets, at 74 o’clock in the evening, the 
| Rev. C. D. Kellogg read a very interesting and 
| valuable paper before the Society and its friends, 
entitled the ‘History of the lst Presbyterian 
Church of Wilmington and its Memorials.” 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Breck, seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. Coleman, the thanks of the Suciety 
were tendered Rev. Mr. Kellogg, for the same, 
and a copy was requested for preservation 
amongst the archives of the Society. We under- 
stand that it is about to be published. Several 
interesting documents were afterwards donated 
to the Society. 





A Committee was appointed to address the 
State Legislature on the subject of obtaining 
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from the Swedish Government copies of docu- 


ments illustrative of the early history of Dela- | 


ware. After interesting remarks by several 
members the meeting adjourned. 


OHIO. 


Frre Lanps Historicat Society. — Monroe- 
ville, March 15.— Quarterly Meeting. The Presi- 
dent, Platt Benedict, Esq., in the chair. 
by Rev. Mr. Wells. The Secretary’s report gave 


a summary of the publishing account of the 5th | 
vol. of the Pioneer, showing a balance in favor of | 


the society. The expense of publishing the 
next volume would require 700 subscribers be- 
fore going to press; and the society was urged 
to take the necessary steps to secure them. A 
brief summary of the work accomplished by the 
society during the eight years of its existence 
was given, and the hope expressed that no effort 
would be relaxed until the whole work is accom- 
plished. 

Reports from Township Historical Committees 
were then received, after which a recess was 
taken till half past one. 

Judge 8. C. Parker announced in a feeling 
manner the deaths of the following Pioneers of 
the Fire-Lands since the last meeting: 

Hon. Elentheros Cooke, John Garrison, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harwood, Phineas K. Guthrie, Eber 
Call, David Jenkins, Mrs. Phebe J. Coit and 
Wm. Robinson. 


Many curiosities andarticles of antiquity were | 


exhibited. 

Among the pioneers of the Fire-Lands pres- 
ent were Levi Platt, Greenfield; John Sowers, 
Ridgefield; L. Rash, Groton; John F. Adams, 
Lyme; Chester Smith, Shelby; James Smith, 
Lyme, all soldiers in the war of 1812. 

Mrs. Sarah Eaton, Peru; Mrs, Anna Parker 
Robertson, Milan; Mrs. Fanny Smith, Green- 


field; Mrs. John Sowers, Ridgefield, wives of 


soldiers in the war of 1812. 


Hiel Hunt settled in 1816; J. C. Hubbell, in | 
Stone, in | 
1819; Wm. L. Lathan, in 1820; Curtis Strong, | 


1815; Z, Phillips, in 1817; Wm. B. 
in 1814; Wm. Scouton, in 1821; E. W. Cook, in 
1818; G. W. Ruggles, in 1818; John Hamilton, 
in 1819; Mrs. John Hamilton, in 1823; Platt 
Benedict, in 1817; 
Ami Keeler, in 1817; E, Bemiss, in 18238; S. C. 
Parker, in 1819; Erastus Smith, in 1813. 

A letter from the son-in-law of John Garrison 


was read, and on motion, Judge Phillips was | 


requested to procure the journal of Mr. Garri- 
son, referred to in the letter. 

The Rev. L. B. Gurley, of Delaware, was in- 
vited to give the address at the next annual 
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Prayer | 


| eral 


Isaac Underhill, in 1816; | 


meeting at Norwalk, on the History of Method- | 


ism on the Fire-Lands. 

The subject of an immediate publication of 
the 6th vol. of the Pioneer, was considered, and 
on motion, the Publishing Committee were in- 
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structed to appoint canvassing agents in each 
Township for the purpose of immediately secur- 
ing the necessary number of subscribers. 

Col. Charles Whittlesey, of Cleveland, was 
then introduced and delivered an address upon 
the ancient Mounds and Earth Works of Ohio. 

He said the ancient works of the state were 
remarkable. They were not the work of what 
are now called the aborigines, but dated far an- 
terior to the American Indians. They consist of 
mounds, earthworks, stone masonry, &c. He 
exhibited a rough map of the state showing 
where all the more interesting of these works 
are situated. On the Ohio river they cover sev- 
thousand acres. At Portsmouth, these 
works are yet visible for a digtance over five 
miles, with ditches from five to ten feet deep. 
Inside were mounds which seemed to be con- 
structed without any object, but appeared more 
like the work of children at play. At Newark, 
they embrace a district of over two thousand 
acres. Some of the these works were undoubt- 
edly constructed for military purposes, while 
others have been used in the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Those on the shore of lake Erie are different 
from those on the Ohio river, and would seem 
to be constructed for defence alone. At that 
day he supposed the Obio river and the lakes 
were connected by the light craft then used, 
and the works built at the mouths of the rivers 
would indicate that the country was inhabited 
by different tribes of warlike people. Those on 
the Lakes were constructed by a different peo- 
ple from those on the Ohio river, and would 
seem to date back more than two thousand 
years. Indian tradition could give no account 
of them. ‘he mounds on the Ohio river are 
from sixty to seventy feet high, and generally 
contain skeletons. In one a coffin was yet per- 
ceptible which contains a skeleton, and under 
it several specimens of copper tools, spoons, &c. 
The tools found were copper axes and chisels, 
and were swedged out of cold copper by beating 
with rocks. In the axes were found small 
nuggets of silver, proving the copper to have 
been brought from Lake Superior. These 


| mounds extended from Lake Superior country 


to the Gulf of Mexico, and in most of them cop- 
per tools or trinkets have been found, which 
proves conclusively that a trade was carried on 
between those distant districts. 


Hote 


The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart. 


3y William L. Stone. Albany: Joel Munsell, 

1865. 2 vols, 8°, pp. 555, 431. 

The life of Sir William Johnson was begun 
many years since, as most students are aware, 
by the late Colonel Stone, whose lives of Brant 
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and Red Jacket give so much of the history of 
the Six Nations during the last century. Death 
prevented the completion of his work. His son 
and namesake now presents to the public the 
seven chapters written by his father, with a suit- 
able continuation. Filial respect doubtless 
induced him to adopt this course, yet we 
think that he should have begun the work 
anew. With the material now accessible by the 
republication of the Jesuit Relations, the vol- 
umes of the Quebec and Montreal Historical So- 
ciety, the labors of Messrs. Garneau, Viger, Fer- 
land, Martin, Faillon and other scholars in Can- 
ada, and the papers collected in Europe by Mr. 
Brodhead and edited by Dr. O'Callaghan, Col.* 
Stone would not have presented the early por- 
tion now as he wrote it. It is behind the time: 
and the son would have done more wisely to re- 
write it upto the present standard. Our grand- 
fathers saw Jesuits sailing through the air oyer 
New England and New York, threatening alike 
the morals of the people and the milk in their 
churns: but with documents before us the ter- 
rible Jesuit often turns out to be like the clever 
Joncaire, (misprinted frequently in this work 
Jean Coeur) a French officer, adopted by some 
Indian tribe, and pushing the interests of his 
own country actively, with no more especial 
love for England and her colonists than 
blockade-running or privateer-building English 
member of parliament had for Americans, last 


a | 
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year, whatever recent events may induce him to | 


profess now. 


A sketch of the French connec- | 


tion with the Iroquois, without a reference to,a 


French document or work, and dealing in the 
loose, old, uninformed statements, is surely not 
what students now expect. 

The scope of the work was very large. It 
was to be, not a mere biography of Sir William 
Johnson, but to be also a summary review of 
the history of the Lroquois confederacy as con- 
nected with the English and French colonies, 
from the time of the Dutch (English) conquest 
down to Johnson’s advent on the scene of Indian 
affairs, and during his career a history of the 
affairs of the Colony of New York, with special 
reference to Indian interests. 

We must confess that this strikes us as an in- 
judicious plan. To preserve any unity of theme 


| 
| 
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acter so important, and exercised so wide an in- 
fluence, that a study of his career is necessary 
to a full understanding of American history at 
that period. In the'great final struggle between 
England and France he secured the codperation 
of the Six Nations against Canada, in spite of 
the efforts of the French, then as on previous 
occasions, to induce the league to observe a neu- 
trality and thus divest the war of that terrible 
and unchristian element of Indian barbarity: 
but Johnson triumphed, and to his triumph is 
due in no small degree the fall of Canada. 

Impressed with the idea of this importance of 
the man, Mr. Stone has carefully and labor- 
iously sought to present—not Johnson alone, 
but the period in which he moved, and the great 
events which he influenced. His style is unaf- 
fected, free from obscurity or inflation, suited in- 
deed to the task, The general views of the 
work are sound, the arrangement clear and 
satisfactory, giving the various topics clearly, 
without confusion or repetition. 

In noticing another work, we allude to one 
point of history which he has rectified, and 
while our Canadian friends have recently been 
defending Montcalm against the accusation of 
Gen. McCle'lan, Mr. Stone here vindicates 
Montcalm at Oswego. 


An Authentic and Comprehensive History of Buf- 
Salo, with some account of its early Inhabit- 
ants, both savage and civilized, comprising 
Historic notices of the Six Nations or Iroquois 
Indians, including a sketch of the Life of Sir 
Williath Johnson, and of other prominent 
white men long resident among the Senecas; 
arranged in chronological order. In two vol- 
umes; by William Ketchum, Buffalo, 1854: 
vol, 1, 8°, 432 pp. 

This very handsomely printed volume, though 
not as free from typographical errors as we 


| should wish, is one of the first proofs of the 


interest in local history created by the Buffalo 
Historical Society. The title does not give a 
full idea of the work. The first volume is really 
a history of the Five Nations, and especially of 


| the Senecas, from the earliest known period to 


is almost impossible, and we should have pre- | 
ferred either a good comprehensive history of | 
| proposed to give readers in Western New York 
| ina popular form this most interesting chapter in 


the Iroquois, embodying their archeology and 
traditions, and then carefully moulding into a 


continuous narative the various facts contained | 


in the French and English authorities, a good 


biography of Sir William Johnson, or a good | 
; cessible works in. England and those French 


history of the colony of New York, 

But while we thus frankly express our view 
of the general plan of the work, we cannot with- 
hold our acknowledgment of its value as a con- 
tribution to New York history, rectifying in 
many important points common errors and mis- 
apprehensions. Sir William Johnson is a char- 


| 


the close of the Revolution; what was at first 
expected to form only an introduction to the 
History of Buffalo, growing, by the author’s re- 
searches, to a volume in itself. The author 


American History, which, with all its romantic 
incidents, preludes the annals of the settlements 
by the whites. He has consulted many of the ac- 


works of which a translation has appeared. He 
does not cite authorities closely, his aim being 
a popular work. It will doubtless be an accept - 
able work in Western New York, and its success 
will lead to the correction of errors which are 
now tobe found in it. Thus we do not find 
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authority for the statement on page x that Jogues 
was taken with arms in his hands fighting by the 
side of the Hurons. It is directly against his 
own narrative. The speech of the chief nick- 
named Grand Gueule by the French, but whom 
La Hontan, ignorant of his real name, trans- 
formed into Grangula, and thenceinto Garangula, 
is in all probability fictitious. The statement, 
p. 135, that on the capture of Oswego the French 
did not restrain their savage allies from many 
cruel acts of barbarity, is, we think, open to 
question. Indeed, Stone’s recent Life of the 
Baronet establishes the contrary, and will enable 
him to correct some statements as to Johnson. 
We shall look for the concluding volume with 
interest. 


The Register of New Netherland 1626-1674. By 
E. B. O'Callaghan, LL. D. Albany: Munsell, 
1865: 8°, pp. 198. 
‘Tempus edax rerum,” 

posed to doubt the phrase. 
of time, conflagrations, war, and worse than time 
and fire and war, the shameful, shameless way 
in which our state, city, county and town arch- 
ives are suffered to lie uncared for, pillaged by 
the unscrupulous, destroyed for fuel, or sold as 
waste paper, all seem to be powerless to cover 
up the past, While they all conspire, like the 
famous Chinese emperor, to bury the past in ob- 
livion, our historic scholars by patient and in- 
telligent industry contrive to bring together, 
often from most remote sources, facts and matter 
to complete a projected series. 
pose it possible for any one in this century to 
bring together all the acts of the colony of New 
York from the issuing of the Duke’s laws to the 
first printed laws under William III, when, a 
hundred years ago, these laws were declared to 
be lost and defaced? Yet this has really been 
accomplished by one whose labors we hope soon 
to see printed. 
ble to draw up at this date a full list of all the 
officials of New Netherland, yet here we have it 
from Munsell’s press, as clear and as well ordered 
as the official manual of any city or state. 

The Historian of New Netherland, gives first 
the annals of the colony, a chronological table 
of extreme value, coming from one so competent. 
Then follow the Directors of the Amsterdam 
Chamber of the W. I. Company, who superin- 
tended the affairs of New Netherland, Commis- 
sioners of New Amstel, the Patrons, the Directors 
General, the Council, Provincial Secretaries, 
and minor officers, The first legislative bodies, 
“The Twelve Men,” ‘The Eight Men,’ The 
Nine Men;” of whom lists are given, and on p. 
140 a list of conventions, beginning with the 
meeting of the Director, Council and Delegates 
from the respective colonies and courts of New 


We are almost dis- 


ghan regards as the first legislative assembly 
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The gnawing tooth | 


Who would sup- | 


Who again would deem it possi- | 





| discourse of surpassing eloquence. 


| to the great pleasure of his audience. 


| of Mr. Munsell, 
Netherland,” on Sept., 1653, which Dr. O’Calla- | 
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within the confines of the present state of New 
York, 

The lists embrace clergymen, schoolmasters, 
great and small, burghers, city officials, Xc., 
making it a complete index of the colony. Its 
full index adds to the usefulness of this invalua- 
ble book of reference. 


Pioneer History of the Champlain Valley; being 
an account of the settlement of the town of 
Willsborough, by William Gilliland; together 
with his Journal and other papers, and a 
Memoir, and Historical and Illustrative Notes. 
By Winslow C. Watson. Albany: Joel Mun- 
sell, 1865, 8°, pp. 231. 

Mr. Watson whose former contribution to the 
local history of New York State—a history of 
Essex county, is familiar to many, was led to the 
preparation of this interesting volume. He ex- 
presses his indebtedness to the antiquarian zeal 
and historical labors of Oscar F. Sheldon of 
Willsboro. From him he obtained the papers 
of the pioneer, William Gilliland, a remarkable 
man, whose career in Northern New York, be- 
ginning prior to the Revolution and continued 
through that struggle, amid all the difficulties 
of war, as the rival armies swept by his frontier 
settlement, closed at last in financial ruin, in the 


| wreck of an enterprising mind and in a tragic 


death. The volume thus interesting in itself, is 

printed by Munsell with great care and beauty, 

and with its index will ever be one of our most 
creditable local histories. 

Tribute to the Memory of Edward Everett. By 
the New England Iistoric-Genealogical Society 
at Boston, Mass., Jan. 17, and Feb. 1, 1865. 
Boston: Published by the Society, royal 
8vo., pp. 97. 

The papers which compose this richly printed 
volume are of unusual interest. They include, 
beside the record of proceedings at a regular 
meeting, three elaborate discourses delivered at 
a special meeting held for the occasion. The 
address by the President, Dr. Winslow Lewis, 
was, as a philosophical plea for the higher ele- 


| ments of education, eminently illustrative of 


The Rev. 
H., followed in a 
We have 
rarely met with a more spirited narrative than 


the character of the late Mr. Everett. 
Elias Nason of Exeter, N. 


| his account of Mr. Everett’s education and early 
| progress in literature. 
| lowed was composed with fervor and discrimi- 
| nation. 


The eulogy which fol- 


Mr. Nason has often spoken before the 
Society on literary and other topics, and always 
One of 
his papers on Sir Henry Frankland he has 
extended to a volume, which is now in the press 
The Everett Tribute of the 
Society closes with an able address by the Rev. 


F. W. Holland of Cambridge. D. 
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Memoires et Lettres sur la Fievre Jaune et la Fievre 
Paludéenne, Par le Docteur J, C. Faget, Méde- 
cin des Asiles des Orphalins et des Orphe- 
lines, &c, Nouvelle Orleans, 1864, 8°, 

This is a series of very valuable papers on 
the Yellow Fever in New Orleans, the result of 
a close study of its worst visitations, in several 
of which Dr. Faget was an accurate personal 
observer. He distinguishes broadly and clearly 
the Fievre Paludéene, or local malarious fever 
of New Orleans, from the yellow fever, showing 
the latter to be in all cases imported; and that 
by strict and judicious quarantine New Orleans 
can be preserved from it as well as New York 
has been for the last foriy years, Dr. Faget 
distinguishes the yellow fever proper from some 
others having similar symptoms, and shows that 
the black vomit is not peculiar to it. Some of 
the results of his observation are curious. He 
establishes as well ascertained facts, that it 
spares, Ist, children under five years of age; 
2nd, Negroes; 8d, Chinese; 4th, that persons 
born or brought up from under the age of five 
in New Orleans, who do not leave it in summer, 
are exempt. We commend the treatise to the 
medical profession, better able than ourselves 
to judge the work, 


The War with the South, A Iistory of the Great 
American Rebeilion. By Robert Tomes, M. D., 
author of ‘*Battles of America,’ &c. Virtue, 
Yorston & Co. Parts 35 to 50. 

This work is now approaching its close, like 
the war which it so well depicts, Apalachicola, 
Vicksburg, the Seven days battles, Pope’s Cam- 
paign, Morgan’s Raid, Antietam, Buell’s Cam- 
paign, Rosecrans at Iuka and Corinth, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, Burnside’s Cam- 


paign, Cane Hill, Stone River, French offers of | 
intervention, Grant at, Vicksburg, are among the 


deeply interesting themes here treated with the 
author’s usual ability, official documents being 
fully used. 

The illustrations, of a very high character, 
comprise portraits of Gen. Beauregard, Edward 
Everett, Gens. Meade, Rosecrans, Hooker, Kear- 
ney, 
Battle of Chancellorville by Chapen, with maps 
and topographical plans of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the south western states, Vicksburg, Port Hud- 
son, Richmond, Antietam. 


Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society for 
the year 1864. St. Paul: David Ramaley, 8°, 
84 pp. 

We are glad to see reproduced by the Society 
tev. KE. D. Neill’s interesting paper, ‘Early 

French Forts and Footprints in the Valley of the 

Upper Mississippi,” 

U.S. Service Magazine. An original paper from 

the same pen, ‘* Occurrences in and about Fort 

Snelling from 1819 to 1840,” shows how zeal- 

ously, amid engrossing occupations at a distance 





and Pope, and President Buchanan; the | 


originally published in the | 


from his own state, he still pursues his studies 
on his history. 

A mournful interest attaches to the chapter of 
the unpublished work of the late James W. Lynd, 
slain by the tribe whose history had been the 
object of his study. 


An Appeal to the Citizens of Pennsylvania on be- 
half of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1865. 

This appeal will, we trust, not be made in 
vain. There is no one of our large cities, where 
an Historical Society exists, that should not give 
the means to preserve amid conflagrations those 
records which, to a right thinking people, are 
their most precious heirloom. New York has 
done so, and Philadelphia should certainly not 
hesitate. Her old families, her men of wealth, 
must have a city pride far above that of our 
floating cosmopolitan New York, and are more 
interested in handing down the memories of 
their fathers. 


A Sketch of the Life of James William Wallack, 
senior, Late Actorand Manager. New York: 
T. H. Morrell, royal 8vo, pp. 63, 

One of the elegantly printed books of the day, 
in the manufacture of which a limited edition 
at a remunerating price enables the publisher 
to indulge in unusual typographical luxury. 
Mr, Morrell has done his work well in the pre- 
sent instance both as publisher and editor. He 
has brought together the prominent incidents of 
of Mr. Wallack’s career from various sources in 


| a connected narrative, which forms no inappro- 


priate memorial of the late eminent actor, one 
of the last links connecting New York with the 
old London stage. 


The Annals of Iowa; a Quarterly Publication by 
the State Historical Society at Lowa City, April 
1865. Edited by T. J. Parvin, Cor. Sec’y, lowa 
City. 

Our contemporary from the West comes regu- 
larly,*and a volume will soon close we judge, as 
it has reached nearly 500 pages, 

The number contains the history of Davis 
County ; gives a sketch of lowa Territory 1838- 


| 40; a history of the State Orphan Asylum; un- 
| published history of Iowa City, a sketch of 


Adam Ogilvie; proceedings of the Muscatine 
Old Settlers Association and the Scott Co. Pio- 
neer Association, and valuable notes. 


Address on the Life and Character of the Hon. Joe 
seph C, Hornblower, LL. D., late President of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, by the Hon. 
Richard 8. Field, read before the Society, Jan. 
16, 1865. Newark, 1865. 8°, 23 pp. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Wm. A. 


| Whitehead, Esq., for a copy of this interesting 


and valuable tribute to the late President of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, who filled that 
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position from the organization of the Society, and 
who as a judge and a citizen was deserving of a 
memorial such as was read by Mr. Field. 


Annual Report of Samuel Leiper Taylor, Librarian 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, for 
the year 1864. Philadelphia: 1865, 8°, 15 pp. 
This report contains a new plan for the ar- 

rangement of a library by subjects which will 

be worth examination by those whose duty re- 
quires them to adopt a system. 


Miscellany. 


M. J. Widdleton, 17 Mercer st., has in press a 
large paper edition, limited to one hundred cop- 
ies, of Dr. Francis’s ‘‘Old New York.” A very 
small edition of this peculiar and interesting his- 
torical work was originally published, and it has 
been for some time quite out of print. The new 
edition will be presented in the best style of Al- 
vord’s~press, The work will have for the first 
time a full and elaborate index, and will be ac- 
companied by an extended original memoir of 
the author, by Henry Theodore Tuckerman; a 
new portrait of Dr. Francis, engraved by Burk 
from an original sketch, will be given with the 
work. Mr. Widdleton also announces a new 
edition of ‘*Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith,” 
with a memoir by Evert A. Duyckinck, with a 
few copies on large paper; also a limited large 
paper edition of the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’’ and 
life of Prof. Wilson, with Dr. Shelton Mackenzie’s 
notes. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton has in press a new edition 
of the late Dr. Spooner’s Dictionary of Painters, 
&c., with a supplement by Mr. Charles Welford, 
covering the period since the original work ap- 
peared. In its revised and improved condition, 
the work will bear the title, ‘‘A Biographical 
History of the Fine Arts, or Memoirs of the Lives 
and Works of eminent painters, engravers*sculp- 
tors and architects, &c.” A specialty of this 
edition will be the introduction of one hundred 
highly finished photographic portraits by Will- 
ingale of eminent artists, selected with great care 
and taken from rare and choice engravings. 
This edition is on large paper full quarto, and 
is limited to one hundred copies. The publisher 
has bestowed great pains upon this production, 
and from the specimens we have seen, a highly 
satisfactory result to the lovers of art in America, 
who have long felt the need of such a work, may 
be expected. 


Mr. Edward Edward’s important bibliograpb- 
ical work, Libraries and Founders of Libraries, 
a continuation of the author's well known Memoirs 
of Libraries, in two volumes, is announced as in a 
forward state for publication. It is understood 
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that it will constitute an independent work, oc- 
cupying ground not previously touched upon. 
It will give us some entirely new information 
respecting the ancient libraries of Egypt, of Ju- 
dea, of Greece, and of the Roman Empire, with 
many particulars of the medieval libraries, and 
those preserved in old monasteries, The collec- 
tions of books formed by the kings of England, 
our government officers, and those made with such 
ardor by Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, Lord 
Spencer, and other famous collectors, will be 
fully described. But the most inter esting chap- 
ter will probably be that concerning the libraries 
of some famous authors of various periods and 
countries, from Petrarch to Thomas de Quincey, 
including Boccaccio, Montaigne, De Thou, Gro- 
tius, Swift, Goethe, Scott and Southey. 


We are indebted to Col. J. Grant Wilson, so 
well known to our historic readers, as one of 
the active members of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, but who has since the beginning of the 
war made himself fame in another field, for a 
couple of pamphlets. One isa relic of a past 
institution; ‘An ordinance organizing and es- 
tablishing patrols for the police of slaves in 
the parish of St Landry, Opelousas. Printed 
at the Office of the Opelousas Patriot, 1868,” 29 pp, 
18mo., a tract which Lousianians in future days 
will read with the same wonder that we now do 
the New York laws that punished with death 
any slave found north of Saratoga. ‘The other 
is the Letter of Gen. Banks on the Recon- 
struction of States, a letter necessary to a fair 
view of the course pursued in Louisiana. 


The seal of the late Confederate States 
of America is thus described. It was designed 
by Foley, the celebrated Irish sculptor, and 
contains in the ‘centre a representation of 
Crawford’s statue of Washington. This is sur- 
rounded by a wreath, composed of the most val- 
uable vegetable products of the Southern soil— 
tobacco, rice Indian corn, cotton, wheat, and 
sugar-cane. The rim bears the legend, “The 
Confederate States of America, 22d of February 
1862, Deo vindice.’’ The seal is of silver and 
its diameter is four inches. 


Colonel D. H. Strother, ‘Porte Crayon,” hav- 
ing resigned his commission in the army, is pre- 
paring his recollections of the campaigns in 
which he has taken part in the present war, 
which will be accompanied by illustrations from 
the artist’s own pencil. Colonel Strother’s ex- 
perience includes the first seizure of Harper's 
Ferry, Ball’s Bluff, Cedar Mountain, the second 
Bull Run campaign, South Mountain, Antietam, 
the Port Hudson and Red River campaigns of 
General Banks in Louisiana, General Sigel’s 
march up the Shenandoah Valley to Newmarket, 
and General Hunter’s foray to Lynchburg. 
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RECENT HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Ten years ago the number of historical stu- 
dents and collectors was comparatively few. 
The autor of a work on local history, the pub- 
lisher of a new edition of a rare tract, the writer 
of 2 monograph on any subject in our annals, 
looked in doubt as to the result. A sale slow 
and unremunerative seemed the only prospect, 

A change great beyond all precedent, and too 
rapid perhaps to be enduring, has come; Mr. 
Munsell whose Annals of Albany were carried 
on at constant loss, has seen what seemed a 
trifle (pen a new career in his historical print- 
ing. Mr. Drake whose early labors were attend- 
ed with trials and disheartening results best 
known to himself, now sees one volume remun- 
erate him more than a dozen did. 

The class of buyers has extended in numbers, 
and risen in point of taste. No form can now 
be too costly. In this there is doubtless ex- 
aggeration. The reprinting of rare, early tracts 
is an advantage to scholars, but when a small 
quarto tract is printed in the unwieldy form of 
Dr. Barney’s Raphe Hamor or even of Sabin’s 
large paper Byfield, a gentleman or public 
library possessing similar tracts as originally 
printed knows not how or where to place the 
unwieldy new comers, and where these works 
are printed for private distribution, some re- 
cipients who cannot but return their thanks, 
must say inwardly: ‘Oh had he but thought less 
of me and given me small paper!” 
of course that the recipient is not of that com- 
mercially minded class who speculate in large 
paper. 

Recent announcements embrace the follow- 
in 


Henry R. Stiles, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


The Wallabout Prison Ship Series. No. 1. 
“ Letters from the Prison Ships.” 85 large paper 
$10; 45 small $5. No. 2, ‘* Account of the Inter- 


ment of the Remains of the Martyrs at the Wall- | 


about.” 35 large paper $10; 80 small $5. No. 38, 
‘‘Revolutionary Adventures of Ebenezer Fox;” 
No. 4, Sherburne’s Narrative; also, Furman’s 
Notes on Brooklyn 20 large $10; 100 small $5. 
and a reprint of Garden’s Anecdotes, 3 vols. 
Small paper, $5 per vol.; large paper $10. 

Abraham E. Cutter, Charlestown, Mass. 

«The Poemsand Writings of Anne Bradstreet,” 
in 2 vols. This is a work long needed, and as 
the second volume will be printed from an 
unpublished volume of original manuscript, it 
will be one of the greatest literary antiquarian 
treats offered for a long time. 

W. Elliot Woodward, Roxbury, Mass., an- 
nounces Hubbard’s Indian Wars, edited by Mr. 
Drake and forming vol. III, and IV of Mr. W’s, 
Series. 

The Bradford Club announced some time 
since a volume, to show the claims of New 
York, as an early votary of the muses: 
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“The Poetry of New Netherland, ” embrac- 
ing the Poems of Steendam, Selyns and de Sillé, 
edited and translated by Hon. H.C. Murphy, 
All subscribed for. 

J. Sabin, New York, has issued: 

Fanning’s Narrative, reprinted from Mr. T. H. 
Wynne’s privately printed edition (Richmond 
1861). Byfield’s Narrative. ‘A Relation of 
Maryland,” from the London edition of 1635, 
50 large paper, 200 small. 

W. Gowans, New York, announces a new 
edition of Mather’s ‘‘Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cana,’’ 250 copies royal 8vo, $12; 62 4to, $50; 
81 folio $100. Budd’s Pennsylvania, 57 large 


. paper. Daniel Webster’s first speech. Washing- 


tun’s first Journal, 60 large paper. John Allan’s 
Catalogue (Introduction to). 

Besides those issued for sale, Mr. F. 8S. Hoffman 
of New York, has private reprinted.: ‘A Poetical 
Epistle to George Washington,” ascribed to the 
Rev. C H. Wharton; A supplement to Burgoyne’s 
State of the Expedition; ‘*A Defence of the 
Captors of Major André.” 

Among recent publications in France, are: 
“ Voyages de Jacques Cartier,” edited by D’Ave- 
zac, already noticed in the Magazine. 

‘* Histoire du Canada” by the Recollect Brother 
Sagard, 

Perrot’s Moeurs et Coutumes des Sauvages, 
with notes by the Jesuit Father Tailhan. 

H. B. Dawson, Morrisania, has issued: 

“« Jay, Dawson, Hamilton,” large and small pa- 
per. A reprint of the rare defence of Admiral 
Graves, by W. Graves, Esq., an interesting 
document especially to all who have seen the 
Bradford Club De Grasse volume. 

E. B. O'Callaghan, M. D., Albany: 

‘Register of New Netherland.” 208 pp.; 200 in 
large paper $10. The fruit of long and careful 
research. 

W. J. Widdleton, New York, announces a 
large paper edition of Dr. Francis’s ‘‘Old New 
York,” with a biography by Tuckerman, 100 
copies at $12. Most of the copies, even at this 
price, were taken up for speculation. 

W. Brotherhead, Philadelphia, announces an 
edition in 4to of Sanderson’s Lives of the Signers, 
with engravings of the residences, &c. Edition 
160 copies at $15, 

J. Munsell, Albany, announces a large paper 
edition of 50 of Hall’s History of Eastern Ver- 
mont at $20 a copy. 

T. H. Morrell, New York has issued a sketch 
of the Life of James W. Wallack, 200 small at 
$3; 50 large at $6. 

Among other works announced are a new 
edition of Dawson's ‘Battles of the United 
States by Sea and Land,” with the Florida and 
Mexican battles at length, andthe great battles 
of the present war, It will be illustrated with 
military maps, facsimiles and portraits of dis- 
tinguished commanders. The edition will be 
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limited to 100 copies, 8°, and 25 quarto. It 
will appear in parts of 96 pages at $5 each for 
the small paper and $10 for the large. 

Dr. Dawson also announces ‘The Diary of 
Davie Howe, a soldier in the Massachusetts 
line, from Dec. 27, 1775, until Jan. 15, 1777, 
and from Sept. 29 to Nov. 7, 1777,” and also his 
«* Anti-Foederalist,” in two volumes, at $10 per 
volume. 

The Faust Club announces a reprint of Fur- 
man’s Notes on Brooklyn, in the prevailing 
taste and style, at $5. 

The Rivington Club are about to issue an 
edition of the ‘*Cow Chase,” reprinted exactly 
from the original published by _ Rivington. 
There will be 25 copies, 10 quarto, 10 folio, 3 
quarto tinted and 2 quarto drawing paper. The 
notes will make this an exhaustive edition, the 
editor being enabled by the possession of the 
papers of Gen. Wayne and others to throw light 
on this well-known poem, 

The Club will follow up this volume by Wash- 
ingtoniana from Rivington. 

The Knickerbocker Club is to issue the early 
Dutch tracts limiting the edition to fifty copies. 

Mr. Charles I. Bushnell has been issuing at a 
more reasonable price than most of those in 
this line a series of Revolutionary Diaries: 
‘‘ Memoirs of Samuel Smith” $2; 
Nash,” $3; Memoirs of Tarleton Brown, $3; 
*¢ Life and Adventures of Levi Hanford,” $3; 
«‘ Journal of the Expedition to Quebec in 1775 
by Maj. Meigs,” $2, and quite recently the 


valuable curious memoirs of Moody, the cele- | 


brated Jersey Tory. 

Garden’s Anecdotes is appearing in the pre- 
vailing style; the small paper of the third 
volume already issued, being as fine a large 
paper book as any man need wish. 

Mr. John Campbell of Philadelphia, has issued 
‘¢ Minutes of a Conspiracy against the Liberties 


of America’ being areprint of a tract on the | 


Hickey Plot. We have not seen it, but have 
heard it condemned severely. 


LITERATURE OF THE REBELLION.—Mr. John R. 


Bartlett of Providence, has prepared a Catalogue | 


of Books and Pamphlets appertaining to the 
Rebellion, which is shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Bartlett and Halliday, Boston. The work 
we learn, is very full and will embrace the titles 
of publications of various parts of Europe as well 
as those of this country. 
of from 250 to 300 pages, and will be beautifully 
printed in the style of Mr. Munsell’s attractive 
publications. 


Ticknor & Fields will soon publish in one vol- | 
ume, ‘Historic View of the American Revolu- | 


tion,” by Prof. George W. Greene. The sub- 


stance of the work is the course of lectures on | 


the American Revolution, delivered a few years 
ago before the Lowell Institute, ang then uni- 
versally esteemed. The volume willbe a valua- 
ble contribution to American history. 


«Journal of 


It will form a volume | 





The sale of the autographs belonging to the 
St, Louis Sanitary Fair was far more successful 
than the condition of affairs in the State seemed 
to promise, The mutiny letter of Gen. Jackson 
brought $15.50; Gen. Anderson’s Fort Sumter 
letter, $12; some of Irving’s manuscript, $13 ; 
Longfellows,’ $11; a letter of E. A. Poe, $7.50; 
a sketch of Sully’s, $67; Tennyson’s Charge of 
the Light Brigade, $52.50; a Washington Sig- 
nature, $11. Of revolutionary celebrities, Bur- 
goyne brought $3.40; Greene, $2.10; Hunting- 
ton, $2.25; Knox, $3; Lafayette, $6.50; Lau- 
rens, $4; Schuyler, $5.50; Jefferson, $4; 
Monroe, $2,50. Among foreign notables, Na- 
his brother Joseph, $2.50; 


poleon, $12.50; 
Talleyrand, $3.50; Garibaldi, $5.20. 


It is almost needless to say that the collec- 
tion and its successful sale were due in no small 
degree to the exertions of Lewis J. Cist, Esq. 


ASSASSINATION OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Not a chronicler of current events, except 
in so far as they relate to the past, the His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE cannot however appear 
without its tribute of respect to the Chief 
Magistrate of the country, so suddenly re- 
moved from his lofty position. 

The death of a President of the United States 
by assassination, opens a new chapter in 
American History, which we hoped was never 
to be demanded. Our Republic was a test. 
That elections frequently recurring are a suf- 
ficiently prompt cure for all mismanagement 
was almost an axiom, Assassination with us 
has an additional enormity; it is a crime in 
itself, a crime against the State, a crime 
against every citizen, ° 

That men have been found to use the hire- 
ling assassin to accomplish political ends, o 
stimulate bad passions to such results is de- 
plorable, 

Mr, Lincoln was of the people, a man whose 
elevation caused distrust, but a man of rare 
qualities; sad, yet humorous; like the wise 
men of old, fond of the apologue ; homely in 
mien and dress, but concealing under this ex- 
terior not only a kindly heart and perfect 
honesty, but great good sense, a clear head, 
deep caution, perfect self-command. In the 
most difficult cases of American History, he 
so conducted affairs as to win the respect of 
foreign nations, the overwhelming approval 
of his own. When he had successfully con- 
ducted to its close the greatest war of modern 
times, he fell by the hand of a base-born as- 
sassin, without a private foe, and deplored by 
those who had been arrayed in arms agains st 
him. 





